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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


A preliminary and summary account of the results of the excava- 
tions at Eretria in Euboia, carried on during the spring of 1891 by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens under my direc- 
tion, was sent for publication to the Committee of the School, at the 
close of the excavations, embodied in my Report to the Committee 
for 1890-1891. The complete and authoritative account of our work 
at Eretria will contain several articles corresponding to the distri- 
bution of the work among the members of the expedition which I 
made at the beginning of excavation, and will probably be terminated 
in the course of the coming year. According to this organization, 
my colleague, Professor Richardson, of Dartmouth College, the Annual 
Director for the past year, undertook the department of epigraphy, 
together with a historical account of Eretria; Mr. Fossum, late of Johns 
Hopkins University, remained at Eretria during the whole period of 
excavation, displaying most intelligent perseverance in his work, and 
had charge of the excavation of the skene of the theatre ; Mr. Brown- 
son, of Yale University, had charge of the cavea of the theatre; Mr. 
Pickard of Dartmouth College, and Mr. Gilbert, of Brown Univer- 
sity, were in charge of the survey of all the walls of the ancient city 
with a view to produce a topographical map of the district ; Mr. Pick- 
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ard also made a careful topographical study of the locality, and, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Brownson and Fossum, did most of the levelling 
of the theatre. I undertook the excavation of graves in the neighbor- 
hood of Eretria, including that which has been called the Tomb 
of Aristotle, in addition to the general supervision of the work. 
Besides the general advisability of delaying the publication of re- 
sults until all the material has been collected and sifted, another cogent 
reason lies in the fact that the work at the theatre is not yet completed, 
and must be continued in the coming season. Even as regards the 
skene, some digging will still have to be done in the region of the 
parodoi and the walls marked P= and O= on the PLAN (PLATE X1). 
However, the important bearings of the theatre we have excavated 
upon fundamental questions of the Greek stage, and thus upon the 
nature of the performance of ancient Greek plays, are such that our 
work has already been introduced by both contending parties into the 
controversy now in progress. Dr. Dorpfeld (in the Berliner Philo- 
logische Wochenschrift), Messrs. E. A. Gardner and Loring, and Miss 
Sellers (in the Athenceum), have quoted the theatre of Eretria in sup- 
port of their respective views. Ina letter to the Athenceum (in July last) 


I pointed to the prematureness of any introduction of the theatre of 


Eretria for evidence on either side, and asked that we should be allowed 
to make an accurate publication of the facts we had established, be- 
fore they were made the subject of inference and controversy. But, 
considering the exceptional importance of the skene of Eretria, to- 
gether with the impatience manifested by the scientific world for the 
publication of our work, | have deemed it right to issue at once the 
papers of Professor Richardson and those of Messrs. Fossum and 
Brownson, together with the plan of the theatre so far as excavated. 

In the publication of the ancient remains of the theatre it was my 


intention to avoid, as far as possible, for the present, the drawing of 


conclusions directly implying acceptance of the main views of either 
of the parties which now stand opposed in the hypothetical reeconstrue- 
tion of the Greek stage, and to limit our publication to the simple and 
exact statement of the facts we had brought to light. This reticence 
[ thought called for, because, though what may be called the “ ortho- 
dox ” view of the Greek stage has had adequate exposition, the new 


views of Dr. Diérpfeld have not yet been supported by a full and 


systematic account of the numerous data collected by that eminent 
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archeologist in support of his theories. Pending this publication it 
did not appear to me wise for archzologists who had not access to all 
the material at the disposal of Dr. Dérpfeld either to accept his views 
unconditionally, or to oppose them. 

Now, in Mr. Fossum’s account it will readily be perceived that he 
leans strongly toward the support of Dr. Dérpfeld’s views. But, I 
must state that, in the attribution of the very imperfect and confus- 
ing traces of walls and architectural members as they appeared during 
the excavation, as well as in the reconstruction of the theatre, both 
Mr. Fossum and I came to our opinions independently of Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s theories. Considering the eager perseverance, however, with 
which Mr. Fossum has worked, as well as the maturity of observation 
and inference which he has acquired by study, I have decided to allow 
his paper, on the whole, to remain as he has written it. The definitive 
publication will have to stand over until the excavation is completed, so 
far as we propose to carry it. Meanwhile, the plan, as here published, 
is quite official. It is also our view that the theatre, as it now appears, 
represents probably three, and certainly two, successive stages in the 
history of the ancient structure. 

Finally, I have much pleasure in adding that we already have, as 
an immediate consequence of the Eretrian excavations, another favor- 
able result of excavation carried on by our School in this year. 
At the instigation of my predecessor, Professor Merriam, the excava- 
tion of the theatre of Sikyon, undertaken by the School during his term 
of office, was resumed, with particular reference to the underground 
passage leading to the centre of the orchestra. Mr. Kabbadias, the 
Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece, having, with his usual readi- 
ness, granted the required permission, Dr. M. L. Earle, formerly a 
student of our School, and now instructor in Barnard College, New 
York, went to Greece during the summer, and, in spite of the heat and 
difficulty of digging in the hot season, continued the excavations in 
the theatre of Sikyon, with the important results contained in the 
paper which is appended to this report. When, in addition to the 
work at Eretria, we consider Mr. Washington’s successful digging at 
Plataia, and add this latest achievement of Mr. Earle, we have every 
reason to call the last a very fruitful year of School work. 


CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
August 26, 1891. 
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1. ERETRIA: HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


The recent excavations at Eretria justify an attempt to make a pic- 
ture as full as possible of the rise, the continuance, and the decay of that 
important city, with the help of scattered literary notices and of infer- 
ences from the somewhat impressive remains. 

We find Eretria ' existing at the time of the composition of the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, the Domesday Book of Greece. It appears with- 
out epithet or description in //iad, ii. 537. Perhaps not without some 
significance is it named second among the Eubeean cities, Chalkis being 
mentioned first. When it emerges into the light or rather into the twi- 
light of history (Thouk, 1. 15), it is engaged in disputing with Chalkis 
the right to the first place. The boldness with which it reached out and 
laid claim to the Lelantine Plain, which lay so much nearer to Chal- 
kis, argues a long period of prosperity in which it had developed opu- 
lence and power. But it is idle to hope for more than here and there a 
suggestion, throwing a little light on that period. One such sugges- 
tion is found in Herod., v. 57, where it is said that the ancestors of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton claimed to have come from Eretria origi- 
nally, but that closer investigation led to the belief that they were Phoe- 
nicians, who, coming to Boiotia with Kadmos, settled at Tanagra. Any- 
one who sails up the Euripos on a clear day will be impressed with the 
nearness. of the plain around Tanagra to the shore of Euboia. Con- 
sidering that waterways are bonds and not divisions, one may say that 
Tanagra and Eretria belong to the same great natural amphitheatre 
surrounded by mountains.’ This close connection being realized, it 
seems probable in advance that any Pheenician immigration which 
reached Boiotia (and this is the only side of Boiotia open to Pheenician 
immigration) would have included also the Eubeean shore. The passage 
in Herodotos comes in to give almost a certainty to a reasonable con- 

jecture. Both reports between which Herodotos felt bound to choose 
were very likely correct. We may put the Gephyrzans down as Phee- 
nicians from the region of Eretria and Tanagra. 

'In spite of its maritime associations, the name, in view of other inland Eretrias 
and the variant ’Aporpia (StRA Bo, p. 447), means probably not “oar-town,” but “ plow- 
town.” Tozer, Geogr. of Greece, p. 250. 

? It is in fact one of the most striking signs of the humiliation of Boiotia that Athens 
reached across or around these mountain barriers and exercised a controlling influ- 
ence in the affairs of Chalkis and Eretria. 
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If one seeks for corroborations of Phcenician occupation of Eretria, 
he finds among the several stories that Strabo has to tell of the origin 
of the city, one which is to the point. He says (p. 447) that the Ara- 
bians who came over with Kadmos ("ApaBes of cvvdiaBartes) 
stayed behind in Chalkis and Eretria. But perhaps it is an imperti- 
nence to hunt after scattered literary notices, when we have the facts of 
the presence of the murex along the Euripos (Arist., Hist. An., v. 15) 
and the copper-industry of Chalkis. Wherever there were purple and 
copper, there were Phoenicians. We can hardly think of the Pheeni- 
cians as occupying Chalkis without including Eretria also. Here were 
harbor, plain, and acropolis, as at Corinth and Nauplia. We may, 
then, think of Phoenicians awakening here, as they did everywhere 
along the coasts that they touched, the ruder Hellenes to a new life.’ 
Accordingly Chalkis and Eretria developed early. While Athens and 
Sparta are still slumbering, these cities are founding colonies from ¢ ‘hal- 
kidike to Cumee. In the eighth century zB. c. they had their blooming 
period. Miletos and Samos did not develop until a century later, and 
when they came to the front the Eubcean cities were already on the 
decline.* 

It is impossible to trace with certainty anything of the Pheenician 
settlement at Eretria. Perhaps it was on the peninsula forming the 
ast side of the present harbor. This peninsula was once longer and 
wider than at present. It is still about 600 ft. long and about 300 ft. 
wide at its widest part. The action of wind and wave both up and 
down the Euripos seems destined to wear it away entirely. Even now 
it is an island at some hours of the day. It contains numerous remains 
of walls of the Macedonian or the Roman period. Whatat first appeared 
to be traces of very old walls much disintegrated proved to bean illusion. 

Strabo gives traditions of early settlements in Eretria from Attika 
and the Peloponnesos, which it is diffieult to prove. The immigration 
from Elis, which is probably separate from that from Triphylia, he 
attempts to substantiate by appealing to the prevalence of the Elean 
rhotacism in Eretria.” Perhaps the mixture of many races, Abantes, 


DonporFF, Die Joner auf Eubeea, p. 29. 

*Houm, Lange Fehde, in Abhandlungen zu Ernst Curtius’ 70tem Geburtstag. 

5It is interesting that a Eubcean inscription, published in the ’E@nuepls ’Apxato- 
Aoy:xh, for 1872, containing the text of a treaty between Eretria and Histiaia, shows 
several instances of rhotacism, e. drdépa:, &[ px Joupiv, Others 
*Apx., 1887, p. 82, seq., and 1890, p. 195, seq. 
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Pheenicians, Ionians, and olians, gave to Eretria that alertness which 
marked it in a peculiar degree. 

In the long period of prosperity before the Lelantine War, which 
made Chalkis and Eretria famous, a sad emerging into history, the two 
cities went hand in hand. This Curtius finds indicated by the name 
“ Eubeeic talent,” supposing that had the cities been antagonistic the 
talent would have been named after one or the other of them.’ Perhaps 
they made a mistake in founding colonies conjointly or near together, 
as in Chalkidike.? When the war broke out it is supposed to have 


been conducted with a bitterness * which seems to have been born years 
before. It is not unlikely that colonial troubles had as much to do 
with the break as the rich plain between the two cities. The quarrel 
was fought out with the help of many allies on each side.” The Greek 
world was divided into two hostile camps, a division which showed 
itself for centuries. Eretria was vanquished without losing her inde- 
pendence or her honorable standing. The two neighbor cities never 
tried conclusions again, and lived amicably, except when the questions 
connected with Athenian or Macedonian rule in later times threw them 
temporarily into hostilecamps. Eretria, however, appears to have had 
a good understanding with Athens in the very period when, shortly 
before the Persian Wars, Chalkis was conquered by Athens and made 
an Athenian possession. 

The date of the Lelantine War is shown by Curtius" to have been 
the middle of the eighth century B.c, Eretria had still nearly three 
centuries of history before its first destruction. It now abandoned 
that extensive scheme of colonization which, with its rivalries, must 
have been quite a drain upon its population, and now probably reached 
its maximum. To this time we may refer the stele in the temple of 
Artemis Amarysia,” the principal sanctuary of Eretria, standing about 

© Hermes, X, p. 223. ’ Eretria took as its field Athos and Pallene; Strano, 447. 

* The curious compact mentioned in the corrupt passage in STRABO, p. 448, not to 
use weapons thrown from a distance (u} xpioGa: tnAeBdAors), may refer to the heat 
of the struggle in which both parties wished to kill at close quarters, or to a desire to 
rule out what seemed to them contrary to proper procedure on the part of scientific 
warriors. Puiurarcnu, Thes., 5, and the passage there quoted from ARCHILOCHOS 
would favor the latter view. 

*E. Curtivus, in Hermes, x, p. 219. Houm, Lange Fehde; Thouk., 1. 15. 

™ Hermes, X, p. 220. 

1? This title, which survives in the name of the Attic village Marousi (LEAKE, Demi 
of Attica, p. 41), was one under which the goddess was worshipped in Attika with no 


less zeal than at Eretria. Pavs., i. 31. 4. 
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a mile outside the walls, on which stele, according to Strabo, p. 448, 
was inscribed a record showing that the Eretrians used to make their 
great procession out to the temple with three thousand hoplites, six 
hundred cavalry and sixty chariots. To the same time also we may 
refer the Eretrian control over Andros, Tenos, Keos, and other is- 
lands." Then probably the Eretrians set up at Olympia the big 
bronze bull, the companion piece to the one dedicated by their friends 
the Kerkyrzeans." 

At the time of the famous wooing of Agariste, in the first half of the 
sixth century B. ¢., Eretria was, according to Herod., v1. 127, in its 
bloom (av@evens TodTov Tov xpovorv). That Eretria alone of all Greece 
shared with Athens the attempt to aid the [onians in their revolt against 
Darius (Herod., v. 99), speaks well for its prosperity and its spirit. Two 
things we must not forget in connection with this expedition : first, that 
it was on Eretria’s part the payment of a debt to Miletos for services 
rendered in the Lelantine War ;" secondly, that Eretria was in such 
intimate relations with Athens as to give some color to the story 
mentioned by Strabo, that Eretria was colonized from an Attic 
Eretria. 

We are not likely to forget the consequences to Eretria of this as- 
sistance rendered to the Ionians. In the year 490 B. c., when the oppor- 
tunity at last came for fulfilling his vow against the Athenians, Da- 
rius was not in such haste to take vengeance on these principal abet- 
tors of the revolted Ionians, now subdued, that he could forget the 
Eretrians. On them first fell the blow. The story is told briefly and 
graphically by Herodotos (v1. 100). In her hour of need Eretria stood 
alone, with divided counsels and traitors in her walls besides. She 
did ask Athens for help, and, if we may believe Herodotos, Athens acted 
not ungenerously. It could hardly be expected that the main body 
of Athenian troops should go over to Euboia to meet the Persians. 
That would have been to give Athens to the Persians on the chance 
of saving Eretria. But Athens assigned to Eretria the four thousand 
Athenian kleruchs of Chalkis. These, however, did not stay. Before 
it came to an actual conflict they were off to Oropos, which is the last 


13SrrRABO, p. 448. “Pave, v. 

This Ionian revolt was Miletos’ affair. It is noteworthy that the Samians, the 
enemies of Miletos and Eretria in the Lelantine War, ruined the Ionian cause by de- 
serting almost in a body to the Persians in the naval battle on which all was staked. 
HEROD., VI. 14. 
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we hear of them. They do not appear to have done service either at 
Marathon or before Athens.'® 

Left alone, the Eretrians voted down the suggestion of retiring to 
the mountains, and, deciding not to risk an engagement in the open, 
retired within their walls and defended themselves for six days, incur- 
ring and inflicting great losses. On the seventh day, two traitors, 
Euphorbos and Philagros, betrayed the city to the Persians, who de- 
stroyed the temples and enslaved all the inhabitants, who, after wit- 
nessing the discomfiture of the Persians at Marathon from an island 
near by, were taken away on the Persian fleet and settled in the heart 
of the Persian dominion. 

Yet Eretria did not lose its corporate existence, for ten years later 
its seven ships appear in the lists of the Greeks who fought at Arte- 
mision and Salamis.” At Plataia also it furnished with Styra (which 
was probably an insignificant appendage, as it sent only two ships to 
the Greek fleet ; Herod., vil. 1) a contingent of six hundred men drawn 
up in line next to the four hundred Chalkidians." Its name was carved 
on the tripod-standard of serpents, set up at Delphi, that roll of honor 
of the victorious Greeks. It is still “plain for all folks to see,” on 
the fourth inscribed coil, reckoning from the bottom. Probably 
there were refugees enough to form a nucleus of a city immedi- 
ately after the withdrawal of the Persians from Marathon.” Hero- 
dotos does not say that anything was destroyed except its temples. Greek 
dwellings, for that matter, if destroyed, were soon replaced. Whatever 
walls then existed could not easily have been overthrown. A gate or 
two might have been broken down, but the Persians surely had no 
time and probably no tools to wreck such walls as those the remains 
of which are now to be seen on the acropolis of Eretria. They waited 


only dXéyas Apépas, and then went on to Marathon. 


1 Weck.Etn, Tradition der Perserkriege, p. 39, supposes that Herodotos has here, 
as usual, colored his narrative in the interest of the Athenians, in inserting the story 
of an Eretrian, Aischines, sending word to the Athenian allies that traitors were go- 
ing to give Eretria to the Persians, and that it was time to act on the principle sauve 
qui peut. The fear of “the men clad in the Persian garb” was probably still strong 
enough to induce these allies to get across to Oropos as soon as possible without being 


sent away. 
HeRop., vir. 1 and 46. 18 HEeROD., rx. 28, 31. 
'® Considering the great talk of taking refuge in the mountains and of the likelihood 
that the city was to be betrayed, it would be very strange if many at least of the non- 
combatants had not taken refuge individually according to the suggestion. 
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The great question in regard to the topography of Eretria is whether 
or not the present acropolis walls are those of the pre-Persian city. I 
believe that they are pre-Persian, and the very walls to which the 
scattered Eretrians who were not carried off to Asia returned. But 
for a single passage in Strabo, no one would ever have supposed 
that a city like the pre-Persian Eretria could have been established 
anywhere along this coast except on this very hill. Settlers who left 
this out, and chose another spot near by, would have become more 
proverbial in Greece than the “ blind men ” who chose Chalkedon and 
left Byzantion to later arrivals. But Strabo (p. 403), in reckoning 
distances from the Beeotian side to the Eubcean side of the gulf, makes 
a distinction between Old Eretria and New Eretria, which would seem 
to locate the pre-Persian city a little over a mile to the east of the later 
one. In spite of the doubt whether Strabo ever visited this region, and 
in spite of his colossal errors in regard to places which he has not vis- 
ited,” geographers have generally sought to identify some of the foun- 
dations of walls to the east of the acropolis with old Eretria. It is re- 
freshing to find recently a spirit of revolt against this slavery to a pass- 
age of Strabo. Lolling, in Iwan Miiller’s HZandbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (iit, p. 192), says simply : Kine Stelle weiter 
éstlich wurde als Alt-Eretria bezeichnet. The same author in the 
Mittheilungen d. deutschen archdolog. Institutes in Athen, vol. X, p. 
353, says: Das Schweigen der Historiker und aller anderen Schrift- 
steller berechtigt uns zu der Annahnu 9 das die Bez ichnung der Funda- 
mente unweit der Stadt als Alt-Eretria auf eine Linie zu stellen ist mit 
der jetzigen Bezeichnung Paldochora, fur eine Ortschaft deren Name 
verschollen ist." Strabo being treated as a reporter of traditions, we 
may make Lolling’s words (/. c.) our own: An eine wirkliche Verle- 
gung der Stadt, und noch dazu an eine so nahe liegende andere Ste lle, 
wird Niemand glauben, denn so gewiss die Stadtgrundung Athens sich 
an die Akropolis anschloss, so deutlich ist auch die vortretende Hohe des 
eretrischen Olympos von Natur zur Akropolis einer grosseren Stadtgrun- 
dung des Nord-Attika gegeniiber liegenden Kiistenstrichs prddestinirt. 

But, besides the impression which one gets from sojourning in Ere- 
tria that here and here only must the city have found its acropolis, 


20 For the confusion between Kirrha and Krissa ef. StRABo, p. 416. 

2! In addition to the several cases of “ Alt-Theben,” which Lolling adduces, the 
striking case of Palaia Larissa might be adduced, the name under which Krannon was 
hidden until it was brought forth by Leake. 
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the remaining walls make upon any one first and last an impression 
of great antiquity. If it is not absolutely certain that they are pre- 
Persian, it is certain that they cannot be much /ater than the Persian 
War.” But fora mere remnant of returning fugitives, who would lay 
out a new acropolis of such large proportions? It is clear that the 
existing acropolis belonged originally to a large and prosperous city. 
Here is a homogeneous system of polygonal wall more than a mile in 
extent, with towers of polygonal masonry at irregular intervals, enclos- 
ing the whole area of the acropolis hill, which slopes to the south and the 
harbor, but falls off abruptly on its other sides. One may suppose 
New Eretria in these old walls to have regained gradually new life 
and strength, leaning perhaps on the arm of Athens.” In the time 
of Perikles, 446 B. c., it seems to have been recalcitrant with the rest of 
Euboia, and to have required the controlling influence of some Athe- 
nian kleruchs.* At last, in 411 B. c., it threw off the Athenian yoke in 
a rather treasonable manner. The Athenian fleet being beaten by the 
Spartans in a naval engagement off the harbor, a disaster brought 
about largely by the Eretrians having refused to furnish supplies, 
many Athenians escaped to Eretria as to a friendly city, and were 
immediately put to death by the Eretrians.” 

Something of the history of the period subsequent to the Persian 
War we may trace in the walls. The first use of returning prosper- 
ity would naturally be the repair and strengthening of these walls. 
At the northeast angle was always one principal entrance, the approach 
to which was flanked by a wall over 100 feet long, departing from the 
main wall at a very acute angle, and so forcing an enemy to approach 
the entrance between two nearly parallel walls. The entrance, at the 
junction of the two walls, was protected by one of the polygonal towers 
mentioned above.” This may have been the very entrance through 


* These walls are not unlike the earlier walls of the acropolis of the Beeotian 
Orchomenos, or those of Kastriza, near Joannina, which was supposed by Leake to 
be ancient Dodona. 

*3 It is a question what Xerxes’ fleet would have done to a restored Eretria as it 
passed along down the Euripos in plain sight of it. 

Of. CIA, 1, 339; THoux., 1. 114. THOUK., Vir. 95. 

* See the plan accompanying Mr. PicKARp’s article on the Topography of Eretria. 
There is a similar arrangement on the west side, where remains of two outlying 
towers are found, and a line of wall from one of these to a gate in the main enclos- 
ing-wall. From the other tower to the main wall we must assume also a line of wall, 


though it is now impossible to trace it. 
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which the Persians passed. Whether they broke it down or not, it has 
evidently been remodelled on a large scale, and made the one principal 
entrance. Two large towers, one at the corner of the main wall, and 
another at a lower level at the end of the projecting wall, make a strong 
defense of the approach to the long lane through which the enemy must 
still pass after having forced this approach. These towers are built 
much more in regular courses than the older towers, but even they 
could hardly be later than the Peloponnesian War. On the east side 
and also on the north side, a massive tower has been added at places 
where the wall seemed to need strengthening. Though all these 
added towers display the same general plan, the north tower is the 
most regular in construction, and so probably the last one built. It 
has no organic connection with the old wall, but is built up against 
it, while the east tower is built right across the wall. All this work 
seems to have been completed before the Macedonian period. 

At the time of the formation of the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
378 B. c., Eretria cheerfully joined it.” At this time Eretria had 
probably become, if not relatively as large as before its destruc- 
tion, because the other cities of Greece had grown rapidly since the 
Persian Wars, yet absolutely as large. This may be inferred from 
the extent of the walls of the lower town. Along the bay, on which 
the modern village stands, and at some distance to the east of it, run 
these walls, with finely laid foundations, joining the acropolis to the 
harbor and enclosing a space large enough for a city of 40,000 inhab- 
itants, as the old Greeks used to quarter themselves. We cannot sup- 
pose these walls to be a huge shell created for a population about to 
come, by a visionary like Otho, who laid out the modern village. 
Their structure would admit of referring them to the third 
century, but it is more likely that they belong to the fourth. To 
this same period we may assign the theatre, which was remodelled 
from time to time. After Leuktra and the breaking up of the Athe- 
nian Confederacy, the period of prosperity for Eretria was doubtless 
seriously impeded by the rapid changes in its foreign relations, which 
were always accompanied by factions at home.” In 366, a certain 
Themison, who was in control of Eretria, wrested Oropos from the 


7 Dropor., xv. 30; CIA, u, 1, 17. 
*8 For a vivid picture of the unhappy condition of Eubcea at this time, see CuR- 
tT1us, Gesch. Griech., 111, p. 589. 
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Athenians and turned it over to the Thebans.” When Philip began 
to play a controlling part in Greek affairs, it is certain that the Eu- 
beeans did not view his encroachments with that deathly anxiety with 
which Demosthenes watched them. They had already become some- 
what accustomed to being a football between larger powers. There 
was always a large party in the different cities inclined to seek salva- 
tion through Philip. Perhaps it required as much fomenting on the 
part of Athens to keep the anti-Macedonian spirit alive as it cost Philip 
to lay it. From Philip’s occupation of Amphipolis and his first seri- 
ous break with the Athenians to his victory at Chaironeia, a period of 
nearly twenty years, Eretria can have had little settled quiet. It emer- 
ges into the light, but into the distorted light of the orations of De- 
mosthenes and Aischines. Men, called by Demosthenes tyrants, 
followed one another in quick succession. These were, doubtless, men 
who obtained influence with their fellow citizens much in the same 
way that Perikles and Demosthenes obtained it at Athens. Some- 
times, however, they may have owed their elevation to their influence 
with the foreign power. Of these so called tyrants, Themison and 
Kleitarchos ® were Philip’s men; Menestratos™ guided affairs for a 
. while in the interest of Athens. Ploutarchos, on whom the Athenians 
counted, proved to be their worst enemy, abandoning them almost to 
their ruin in the battle of Tamynai, 350 B. c., to which he had in- 
vited them as allies to dispossess his rival Kleitarchos and win the 
city for themselves.” This second treachery of Eretria, from which 
the Athenians escaped only by the presence of mind and the masterly 
generalship of Phokion, must have given the Eretrians a bad name 
at Athens. Yet in 340 B. c. we find Athens, in a magnificent burst 
of enthusiasm evoked by Demosthenes, driving out the last and worst 

of the tyrants, Kleitarchos, and freeing Eretria for the last time.* 
In Demosthenes’ reference to Eretrian affairs, frequent mention is 


34 


made of Porthmos.* This seems to have been some harbor of Ere- 


trian territory, perhaps identical with the present port of Aliveri, the 


Of. Dem., 99, 11. 85. In 357 B. c. the Athenians “freed” Euboia, 
as they called it; i. e., they once more obtained a controlling influence, by breaking 
down the power of Thebes in the island by an expedition suggested by Timotheos 
and participated in by Demosthenes: Dem., xvi. 99. Probably Eretria shared in 
the benefits of this deliverance, whatever they were. 


Deo., rx. 57 f. Dem., xxi. 124. 
AISCHIN., 11. 86 ff; PLuTarcH, Phok., 12 f. 
33 Dem., 87; Dropor., xvi. 74. Dem., rx. 33, 58; xvi. 71; 87. 
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town of Aliveri corresponding to Tamynai.® But what we read in 
some commentaries: “ Porthmos was the harbor of Eretria,” is cer- 
tainly nonsense. LEretria had a good harbor of its own immediately 
under its own walls. So complete was its identity with the city that 
it could hardly be possible that it should bear a separate name. 

It must have been almost a comfort to Eretria and the rest of 
Euboia when they were at last landed in the Macedonian camp, and 
knew where they were. So well content were the Eretrians, that 
when the Macedonians showed signs of falling before the Romans, 
they were in no haste to change masters. The report which Livy 
(xx. 16) gives of the stubborn resistance here offered to the com- 
bined fleets of Attalos, the Romans, and the Rhodians, indicates no 
falling off in valor since the days when the Persians were before the 
gates ; while the great number of statues and paintings (plura quam 
pro urbis magnitudine), taken by the conquerors, speaks well for the 
refinement of the city under Macedonian rule. It had not, even in 
former days, been wholly neglected by the Muses and Graces. The 
poet Achaios was a native of Eretria,® even if greater Athens claimed 
him as hers in his later years. Here also was a school of philosophy, 
founded by Menedemos, a disciple of Plato.” The Macedonian 
period was a good time for the philosophers to sit and think. 

At about the beginning of the Macedonian period we find Eretria be- 
ginning to wrestle with its hydra, the great swamp on the east side of 
the town. In an inscription discovered at Chalkis and published in 
the Ednpepis Apyatoroyixn, 1869, p. 1 ff., it is recorded that a certain 
Chairephanes agrees to drain the marsh (Acuwvn) in at most four years. 
For this he was to have the use of the recovered land for ten years at 
an annual rent of thirty talents. The editor of the inscription, Eus- 
tratiades, puts its date at 340-278 B.c. At any rate, it was of a time 
when the city was still independent. The Bovdry and the djyos 
appear as in possession of authority. 

Under Roman dominion Eretria continued to flourish. At the time 
of Augustus it was still the second city of Euboia.* It was nominally 
free, too, after the battle of Kynoskephalai.” If actually under the Ro- 
man rule, it at least enjoyed the privilege of being freed from that of 
Athens. There is one wall on the acropolis which, by the presence of 
mortar, is distinctly marked as Roman. This is the cross-wall high 

%SrrRABo, p. 448. 36 ATHENAIOS, X, p. 251, c. 

37 ATHENAIOS, I, p. 55, D. Srrao, p. 446. PoLyB., xvii. 30. 
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up on the hill.“ There are also several repaired places of uncertain 
date in the main wall, some of them most likely of the Byzantine time. 

In the Byzantine period Eretria may be said to have no history. It 
is with a real sense of los¥ that we find the half dozen lines devoted to 
Eretria in Stephanos of Byzantion largely taken up in telling how to 
form and decline the gentile nouns. It may have been prosperous for 
a long time after its records cease for us. Indeed, the numerous By- 
zantine graves, found often in layers above earlier ones, would seem to 
indicate that a great many people died in Eretria during that time. 
Whether at last the city perished by the breath of its own pestilential 
bogs or by some unnamed incursion of barbarians, we cannot tell. At 
any rate, it seems not to have played any réle beside Chalkis in the wars 
of the Turks and Venetians. 

The attempt of King Otho to revive an ancient city on the site of the 
lower town was a fight against nature. The brave Psariots could fight 
the Turks, but fever-bogs conquered them ; and now the wide streets 
are given up to grass, and the empty houses stand deep in water in win- 
ter and spring. The Naval School, looming up above the other houses, 
looks mournful with its windowless and roofless walls. In spite of the 
visionary scheme of the king, in another century the site will prob- 
ably be again as desolate as that of Eretria’s ancient ally, Miletos. 


Rurus B. RicHarpson. 


ll. INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT ERETRIA, 1891. 


1. O TFT 4H [B ]corn 
PIZSTOTEAOY 


On a fragment of a marble stele 55 x 42 centimetres, broken at 
the bottom. The letters, 2 centimetres high, are neatly cut with 
almost imperceptible apices. The distinctive letters for forming an 
accurate judgment as to the date of the inscription are wanting, but 
neither the form of the genitive in ov nor the slight curve in the 
horizontal lines of the letters necessitates putting it later than the 
third century B. c. This inscription gains an importance hardly to 
be ascribed to any of the other thirty epitaphs discovered, owing to 
the possibility (one can hardly claim more than that) of some con- 
nection with the great Aristotle, who died at Chalkis. The elegance 
of the marble tomb in which it was found, apparently the finest in 


“See plan with Mr. Pickard’s article. 
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Eretria, the city of tombs, indicates a person of distinction. Some 
signs in the objects found in one of the graves might even be thought 
to point to the philosopher. The inscription falls in well enough 
with this hypothesis, which does not imply that the Aristotle of this 
inscription was the philosopher himself. No tradition brings Aris- 
totle nearer to Eretria than that which puts his death at Chalkis ; 
but the miles and miles of graves, in many places arranged in strata 
three deep, suggest, even if they do not prove, that Eretria was a 
favorite burial-place for non-residents. Four of the inscriptions 
discovered by the American School are for natives of other towns : 
cf. Nos. 11, 13, 18, 31. 

The name Biorn occurs in CIG, 1, 3143 and 3227. 

The following four inscriptions were also found at the same place, 
within and without the marble mausoleum. The slabs on which they 
are cut are plain gravestones requiring no minute description. 

2. KAEATOPH KrXeayopn 
AEPTIN ZY Aerriv[o |v 

The ends of the letters are generally crossed. The Ionic » appears 

also in No. 20. 


3. 
APOAAOAQPOY 
4. A fragment found near the east wall of the mausoleum. 
ANTIAS pov | 
5. EPFAZI@N 
BIOTTOY Buorrou 


This is perhaps the latest of all the inscriptions discovered. Cf. 
No. 31. The letters have apices, and the @ is much smaller than 
the adjacent letters. The name Biérrov recalls Buotn of No. 1. 
The double 7 can hardly be distinctively Bceotian, as the name has 
the same form in C7G, 1, 223 and 621, and the former of these at 
least is Athenian. Béorros occurs several times in the Eretrian in- 


scriptions of "Edn. "Apyx., 1869 and 1887. 
6. KAEO@OINIE 


This and the following numbers were found about one-third of a mile 
east of the city-wall in a nest of graves on the property of Belisarios. 
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This inscription is on a fine stele terminating in a beautifully carved 
anthemion, and bearing a large rosette under the inscription and on 
each of the sides of the stele, which 1s about 6 inches thick and of 
pure white marble. The part remaining of the stele, the lower part 
being now broken away, is about five feet long. Its width is about 
The letters, apart from O, which is smaller, are 4 centime- 


0.76 m. 
This is probably the oldest of 


tres high, and are free from apices. 
all the sepulchral inscriptions discovered, and is at least as early as 
the fourth century B.c. The stone when found formed the side of a 
grave of a somewhat late period. It may have belonged originally 
to a grave near by, in which were found several white lekythoi. The 
E is the letter which most distinctly bears witness to an early date. 
The same form is found on a stone now lying in the museum at Ere- 
tria inscribed EENAPET. The name Kreodoiv£& appears to be new. 

The other stones discovered at the same place are plain, most of 
them of marble, some more or less broken, and none deserving a 


minute description as to form. 


7. KTHPIAAA KrnpirXra 
AEPKYAIAOY Aepxuridou 


This is mainly interesting as showing perhaps in KrypiAdra for 
KryodXa an example of the rhotacism for which Strabo (p. 448) says 
the Eretrians were noted, and which betrayed their connection with 
Elis. This rhotacism at Eretria is now fully assured by the inscrip- 


tions in "E¢ny. 'Apy., 1890, pp. 200 seq. 


8. ~-BAIT [M 

-EPKYAIAOY [A Jepxvridov 
The father’s name is of course the same as in the preceding number. 

9. ONHEQ 

10. PIZTH 

11. [ ]euovn 
TAPAMONO. | 
4PAKAEQTHS “Hpaxrewrns. 


For Tapdpovos cf. No. 29. Tlapayévn occurs on a stone in the 
museum at Eretria. The name wasa favorite in Boiotia, and occurs on 
the dedication-stele found by the American School in 1890 at Plataia. 
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33. KAEITOMAXH 
=I MYAOY Lipvrov 


Letters with apices, = somewhat divergent and curved. The second 
M is nearly upright. These names occur in the same order on a stele 
in the museum, with an anthemion above and two rosettes below the 
inseription, which stele has a form very similar to that containing 
No. 6, by which, however, it is surpassed somewhat in elegance. 


TFANAPEYE [K Jaccavdpevs. 

Kacodvépeca was the city founded on the site of old Poteidaia. 
14. =YPOS Lvpos 

Cf. ZYPA on the Plataian stele alluded to above (under No. 11). 
15. MEAHT.= 

IIAIN. Y o]v. 


The O as well as the round part of the ¢ were never cut. The 
stone is perfectly smooth where the incisions would come. Perhaps 
the workman deferred his round work on account of its greater diffi- 
culty, and then forgot it, or possibly used paint. 


16. AAA 
TAT 
On a small fragment broken at both sides. 
17. AIQN 
18. AILOTEIMA Avoreipa 
MHNOTENOY Mnvoyévou 
BHBAIA @nBaia 
XAIPE Vaipe 
19. FQTFIBIOS Ywai Bios 
LYworxréous 
20. IQBIH ZwBin 


Note the form I (&) and the [onism in the termination, for which 
ef. No. 


~ bo 
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APIZSTOMHAHS "Apioropndns 
APIZTOMAXOY 


NIK 
MOKPATO 


The stone is an irregular piece, and the restoration uncertain. The 


same may be said of (No. 23): 


\AA 
INOS 


ATTOAAQNIO£S 


AQPIEY. Awpred[s | 
AIOTENO. Acoyévof us | 


ATXIAPOS "Ayxiapos 
TPQTYAAA IlpwrvAXa 
AHMAPETH 


This is on a marble larger and finer than most of the others, with elab- 
orate mouldings at the top. The letters are large, 4 centimetres high. 


29. TAPAMONOS Ilapdpovos 
KEPAQNOS Képdmvos 


.YPPIAS [II ]uppias 
XPH2TOS xXpnoTos 


Note O smaller than the other letters; = divergent. Letters hand- 
some and somewhat enlarged at ends of lines. 


31. KA Kadptros 
BAPNANAIOY Bapvavaiov 
ANTIOXEYS "Avtioxevs 


This inseription, though more rudely cut, shares with No. 5 the 
broken- barred A and the extravagant apices, and apparently belongs to 
the Roman period. The greater part of the other inscriptions proba- 
bly fall in the second century, B. Cc. 

The name Bapvavaios occurs in a Delian (Rheneian) inscription, 
CIG, u, Add. 2322, b. 58., and is explained by Boeckh as Semitic 
“ Bar,” compounded with some other word. He compares Bapvaios, 


21. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

27. 
98. 
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CIG, 11, 2319, who is there called Tépsos. For Tyrians at Delos, 
ef. CIG, 11, 2271 and 2290. 

Besides these inscriptions there is one, probably to be included in a 
collection about to be published by a merhber of the German Archzo- 
logical Institute, to which a passing word may be given. This is on 
a piece of marble walled into a church just built, still lacking the roof, 
on the site of an older one at the south foot of the hill Kotroni, about 
a mile east of the acropolis of Eretria. Just about on this spot proba- 
bly stood the most sacred temple of the Eretrian territory—that of 
Artemis Amarysia. 

The inscription reads : 


[IIA Jouv[ tap |xos 


It will be remembered that there is a Ploutarchos of Eretria who 
plays in Demosthenes an unenviable role in betraying his city into the 
hands of Philip. Cf. Dem., 1x. 57. In Aischines 11. 86, the same 
personage appears as a traitor to the Athenians in the battle of 


Tamynai. He was probably the most prominent citizen of Eretria at 
this time, in point of wealth and influence. His espousal of the cause 
of Macedonia gave him a bad name with the Athenians. 

The unlikelihood that there should be in a small city like Eretria 
more than one family in which Ploutarchos would be used as a name, 
encourages the supposition that this tombstone belonged to this Plou- 
tarchos or to some member of his family. 

Another grave-inscription, found about 7 kilometres east of the city, 
and about 1} kilometre back from the shore, has an interest beyond 
any other of its kind discovered in Eretria. It is on a slab of bluish 
marble 0.75 x 0.35, and 0.17 thick, with a slightly raised border at the 
top. A peasant, who showed it to me with an air of great mystery, 
after leading me through the bushes for more than an hour, allowed 
me to copy it, as it lay on edge up against a hovel occupied by another 
peasant. At the time (February 27, 1891) I was told that it had been 
taken one month before from a tomb which bore marks of having re- 
cently been opened, about 300 feet from the house. I could, however, 
ascertain nothing as to the contents of the tomb, which was a large 
one, 8 feet square, nor as to the excavators of it. Subsequently I visited 
the place again, finding it with great difficulty, and took three squeezes ; 
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but, as the occupant of the house was absent, I could elicit no further 


information. 
The inscription reads as follows : 
32. .... EAIOAQPOYAI... 


APBAASTQNE 


[Xaip]e, Avodmpou Arfoye]ves, pds Sixaros evoeBijs. 

[e]é Peds Kaya Beds eipe Sixaiws’ 

éx ys yap yevounv vexpos éy 5€ vexpod rij. 
Acoyévns 


In the first line the dead is addressed with the usual fond farewell. 
In the last two lines he is made to give his reply, which is a curious 
argument. “If earth is a goddess, I surely am a god, for I sprung 
from earth, and became a corpse, and from a corpse earth again.” 
This is cold comfort. Bryant’s 

“ Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 


Thy growth to be resolved to earth again,” “ 


is serious and plain, but the sentiment of our inscription seems much 
like a jest on a serious subject. Inscriptions could hardly have taken 
this tone before the Hellenistic period. The play is an approach to 
the Anacreontic drinking song, beginning, ‘H yA river. 
Though Ge was a rather transparent personification among the gods, and 
liberties might be taken with her which one did not feel authorized to 
take with other divinities, this trivial vein is rather characteristic of an 
age that had Jost its faith. Of course, apart from the epigraphic evi- 
dence, the lack of any expression of hope would forbid making it a 
Christian epitaph. 

Since the last two lines are hexameters, it would seem likely that the 
first was also intended to be such. The first foot, Xazpe Ac, might pass, 
but in that case the next foot would be impossible. If we take the 
well-nigh impossible foot, Xatpe Avo, to start with, we can then run 
through four good feet, but we come next to dixazos, which refuses to 
conform to the exigencies of the verse, and besides we have more than 
six feet. The last three syllables refuse to make a hexameter ending. 
In spite of all the liberties taken with hexameters in epitaphs (see Al- 


‘| Cf. KArBEL, Epigrammata Greca, No. 606. 
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len in Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
vol. Iv, p. 45 seq.), it is venturesome to try to make anything more 
than plain prose out of this first line. 

There was once a fourth line of the inscription, but it was subse- 
quently entirely erased, except the name, Avoyévns. The cutting may 
have been done by more unskilful hands than some others of the same 
age ; but even with this allowance the stone seemed to bear upon its 
face marks of antiquity. and Mare very much spread out ; O and O 
are smaller than the other letters. 


Besides the grave-inscriptions, three small fragments apparently of 
a psephisma were found in the excavations about the stage in the theatre. 
The forms of the letters seem to make the inscription as early as the 
fourth century. The following is a copy : 


33. 0 
TQNA 
POAE MAPX 


5. 
TOOEATPON 
QAEINQST 
INE./TOO 

OAEM 

10. OYNT 

OIE 


Between N and A, line 5, if the first letter is iota, there is room for one 
more letter in the break. 

Very little can be made out of this inscription, except ror€uapy| os } 
line 4, 7d line 6, perhaps [7 dot[e] line 7, [ware 
e[ is] To O[éarpor] line 8, [7 ]oréu[ apyxos | line 9. 

Possibly the inscription has reference to the sale of some property 
by an officer called polemarch in the theatre, or for some use connected 


with the theatre. 
Rurvus B. RicHarpson. 


lll. EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 


At the end of January, 1891, Dr. Waldstein and I went to Eretria, 
and, as soon as the weather permitted, the excavation of the theatre 
there being placed in my charge by Dr. Waldstein, work was begun. 
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The foundations of the stage-building that Ludwig Ross had traced 
in 1833 disappeared after the settlement of the Psariani in 1836. Here 
and there single stones appeared above the ground, but the position 
of no walls could be located with certainty. The fact, however, that 
the ground level on the site of the stage-building was between three 
and four metres above that of the orchestra, supplied a hopeful sign 
that, at least in some parts, walls of importance would be found. 

When the campaign closed on March 18, we had worked 273? days, 
with an average of 19 men, including two cart-drivers. For removing 
the earth we relied especially on carts and wheel-barrows, as baskets 
proved less suitable for our purpose. 

The eastern wall was cleared first, and it was a great disappoint- 
ment to find that the foundation was the only course remaining ; but 
it was reassuring soon to discover that at least the front wall went 
deep. When the work had reached this point it was found practi- 
cable to divide the men into two bodies. One party removed the 
earth from the front of the orchestra, and as far back as the middle 
of the stage-building. The other set cleared the southern half of the 
stage-building. In this way, the two parties keeping nearly the same 
pace, the entire structure was laid bare, proceeding from east to west. 
The exact correspondence between the two sides was striking, when, 
after weeks of labor and study, the second half was found minutely 
to reproduce the first, and we could hence estimate with certainty the 
location of the different walls (see PLAN of theatre, PLATE X1). 

On February 14, while cutting a broad trench along the double front 
wall (OO and HH), which we shall call the scene frons, the workmen 
came upon an opening (Q) in the wall about two metres wide. On 
following this up, it proved to have a vaulted roof in good preservation. 
Soon the workmen on the other side, more than fourteen metres away, 
struck an opening into the ground. Here the keystone and a few of 
the upper voussoirs were gone. Grave-searchers, with whom this 
region abounds, imagining that there was a grave below, had broken 
through the vault. The clearing of this large passage, which was 
entirely filled with earth and 2.95 m. deep, occupied a great deal of 
time. Owing to the limited space, only two men could be employed, 
and, from the construction, it had to be cleared almost entirely from 
the north end. At length, on the afternoon of March 12, the way 
was open from one end to the other. The earth, from the position 
of the strata, had evidently sifted in from the two ends. Heaps of 
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marble chippings lay at the northern end of the vault. But these 
were only the refuse of the great mass of marble that had found its 
way to the lime-kilns, of which there are two in the immediate 
neighborhood. Among these chippings were several fragments of 
statues and countless pieces from the marble proscenium. Immediately 
in front of the opening to this vaulted passage were found fragments 
of a balustrade in poros. 

On March 5 and 6, when it became evident that no stoa was imme- 
diately connected with the theatre, on the suggestion of Dr. Waldstein 
I sank a trench from chamber rv in the direction of some ruins toward 
the southwest. Nothing was found in the trench, but upon clearing 
the ruins they were seen to be singularly solid foundations, 7.50 m. X 
5.40 m., possibly having connection with other foundations. In the 
first place the ground had been prepared, then large blocks, carefully 
fitted, had been laid to form a double floor. No indication was found 
of the purpose of these foundations, but the solidity of the work sug- 
gests that a temple stood here—perhaps that of Dionysos. Along the 
walls were found fragments of marble including a lion’s paw. 

To examine the character of the retaining-wall HH on the inside, a 
big hole was cut along the wall down to the foundation. Along the 
upper part of the wall lay miscellaneous rubbish and architectural mem- 
bers in poros. Below, the foundation broadened to a width of 1.62 m. 
The retaining-wall exhibits the same roughness and irregularity on 
both sides, from which the conclusion is drawn that neither side was 
ever visible. 

On March 13, while clearing between the proscenium stylobate and 
the scene frons, I came upon the opening to the underground passage 
of the orchestra. The descent into this lies a little to the east of the 
mouth of the vaulted passage. Over the opening were found two frag- 
ments of a marble Ionic architrave. 

On March 14, two interesting discoveries were made. Resting on 
the scene: frons, but not in situ, 1 found a poros block with a metope 
in the middle and a triglyph on either side. It appears to belong to 
a double-triglyph system, and is important for determining the interco- 
lumniation of a row of columns that may have surmounted the scene 
frons. Whether this wall bore a range of columns or was continued 
up as a plain wall, the frieze block, both from its material and from 
the position in which it was found must have belonged to it. The 
width of the metope is 0.48 m. and that of the triglyphs 0.33 m., 
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while the height is 0.44 m. The second discovery was a drain found 
between the oblique walls on the east side. 

The digging on the skene varied in depth from 0.80 m. to 1.10 m., 
while immediately in front of the scene frons it reached the depth of 
2.50 m., and even more at the east and west ends, the depth gradually 
diminishing toward the orchestra. The mass of accumulated earth in 
front of the scene frons was no doubt due to the fact that when the 
facing-wall had been taken away in a large measure, the weight of the 
earth behind precipitated the up- 
per part of the retaining-wall and 
lodged in front. There is reason 
to believe that the ground on the 
site of the present orchestra as 
well as behind the retaining-wall 


had originally the level of the five 
chambers, that of the surrounding 


lat ground. On the surface we found 
e \ \ | LAS) | the usual black earth, under it a 
soft clay, and lastly we came up- 
= > ; — on the hard virgin soil. About 
- the older foundations the soft 
| | clay reached deeper, showing that 
« trenches had been cut before the 

ofc ments both of poros and of mar- 
=~ VA AS >, ble. Of poros in the Doric order 
| were found several drums, a capi- 
tal, triglyphs, and a cornice; also 

- — 180 mum. — 

en of pore in the Ionic order, an en- 


tire semi-column, and four capi- 
tals almost completely preserved, but of a late style. This semi- 
column now serves as a sill in the entrance to chamber 11; it has 
eight flutes and is 2.36 m. long, 0.34 m. wide and 0.47 thick. The 
volutes of the capital belonging to it spring out of an acanthus the 
sprays of which join in front under an egg-and-dart moulding. The 
marble fragments were found especially in the neighborhood of the 
proscenium, and evidently belong to it. Of marble in the Doric order 
we found a part of a channeled semi-column and corresponding tri- 
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glyphs and cornice. In the Ionic order we found a part of a fluted 
semi-column, an architrave and cornices of two types, with dentils 
(Fig. 2), and without them. Two anthemia of marble (Fig. 2) and 
several of terracotta were discovered, besides Roman lamps, weights, 


a discus, and some corroded coins. 


IV. THE STAGE-BUILDING OF THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 

In dealing with masonry at Eretria there are peculiar difficulties in 
the way. Little is known about its monuments and style of art, and, 
being difficult of access it has seldom been visited by archeologists. 
On account of its out-of-the-way position, rules of construction which 
have been established as archeological landmarks at Athens and else- 
where, fail utterly when applied here. Certain forms of masonry, for 
example, seem to have obtained at Eretria long after they had died out 
in many other places. Not only the same kind of stone, but even blocks 
cut to the same size, appear in buildings of different epochs. At the 
same time when clamps and other usual criteria of age are found in 
those parts only which on their face bear the stamp of a later age, one is 
entirely thrown back upon the position of the walls to solve their 
purpose and place in point of date. 

The cavea of the theatre faces the south, and the stage-buildings 
stand east and west, deviating only six degrees from that line, the west 
end being six degrees north of west, and the east end the same number 
of degrees south of east. The situation of the theatre to the southwest of 
the acropolis, on a spot where no benefit could be derived from a slope to 
support the rising tiers of seats, is likely to be connected with the fact 
that there was a sanctuary of Dionysos in the neighborhood. The solid 
foundations in the vicinity, mentioned above, may prove to be those of 
a temple of the wine-god. If in choosing the sites for their theatres 
the ancients had an eye to the beauty of scenery, it may be noticed 
that sitting in the theatre you are facing the Euripos, while beyond 
are the hills of Attika and Boiotia with Parnes and Helikon in the dis- 


tance. The original surface of the ground appears to have been 
almost level, rising a little toward the northwest and falling into a 
slight depression toward the southeast. 

From the sectional plan (PL. X1) giving the elevation of the different 
parts, we see how the two front walls || and QOHH have their foundations 
a little under the level of the orchestra, while the bases and the two 
remoter walls BB and AA lie fully three metres higher. In explain- 
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ing the walls I shall follow the historical development as being at the 
same time the true order and in this case the simplest. 

Turning to the PLAN, it appears at a glance that there exists a close 
resemblance in plan between the two parts of the stage-building divided 
by the great central passage QQ. This vaulted passage, the bottom 
of which is on a level with the orchestra, lies under the floor-surface 
of the stage-building. Over the vault and within the south wall we 
have a chamber (111) 6.33 m. .by 3.90m. This is flanked on either 
side by chambers (11 and rv) of the same size, and those again by long 
and narrow chambers (1 and v) extending five metres and a half 
beyond the others toward the front. The outline (AATABBEZ) is a 
long and narrow building with wings projecting forward. The founda- 
tion of this building consists of coarse poros blocks averaging 1.30 m. 
in length, 0.68 m. in width and 0.46 m. in height. The blocks are 
laid lengthwise except in the south wall of chambers I and m1. At 
this point, the ground being lower, the foundation consists of two 
courses, and, to obtain greater solidity, the blocks in one lie crosswise 
and are moreover supported by buttresses where the partition-walls 
meet the south wall. As the ground gradually rises toward the west, the 
foundations go deeper. The stones are well cut and fitted, though no 
great pains were taken to form an even surface in foundations intended 
to be hidden underground. The break in the middle of the walls is 
of a later date, when the vaulted passage was constructed. There are 
openings (yy) into the flank chambers on each side. Here the founda- 
tion is interrupted for a distance of 1.30m. The ends of the adjoining 
blocks are cut down as if to receive a sill. At the corner beyond the 
door, and also between the door and the north wall of the three 
chambers, are signs of piers and ante, 5855. Where the wall BB ends 
in the chambers on the flanks, the terminal blocks are placed at right 
angles. In line with these in the north wall of the same chambers, 
corresponding blocks eeee are similarly placed. These blocks may 
have been parts of cross-walls in these positions. 

On the greater part of these foundations there remains a course of 
fine polygonal masonry 0.48 m. wide. The jointings are good and 
the work is done with a great deal of care. Wherever it is still 
standing it is 0.460 m. high. The material is a white, hard limestone. 
If there were faults in the stones or pieces roughly broken off, the 
edges were made regular and other stones fitted in. The polygonal 
wall indicated in black is still standing on all the partition walls, on 
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the north wall, at the southwest corner, and there are traces of it on 
the south and east walls. The restored portions of it are indicated 
in a lighter shade, with single-hatched lines. No trace appears on the 
foundations of the projecting chambers. No doubt it stood here also, 
but was removed during the reconstruction. 

I have mentioned the doors into the flank chambers. There are 
also entrances into the three middle chambers from the front. The 
entrance to chamber 111 is in the middle of the wall, while in 1m and 
IV it is thrown to one side. The side openings are 3.33 m. and 3.38 
m. wide. The middle opening is somewhat less, but here the stones 
have now fallen forward: we may be justified in assuming the same 
width for this also. On both sides of the openings lie quadrangular 
blocks of bluish marble. On the outer side of the side doors these 
blocks are 0.41 m. long and 0.20 m. high. The adjacent blocks of 
the wall are cut in such a way as partly to overlap the marble blocks 
and hold them firm. On these blocks stood the rapacraédes or door- 
jambs. In the west door the lower part of one is still standing. It 
is an upright poros block broken off at the present height of the wall. 
The existing sills, which lie at about the height of the six bases in front 
and are moulded, are later. At the ends of the sills, holes are cut in 
to receive the wooden doorposts, and a groove runs along the upper 
side. The inside edge, remaining at the middle for the distance of 
nearly one metre and a half, is cut away at the ends. 

Such are the remains of what I consider the oldest stage-building of 
which there is any trace in the Eretrian theatre. In its main lines it has 
the same arrangement as the stage-building of Lykourgos at Athens: 
two parallel walls behind and towerlike structures on the flanks. The 
front wall has three doorsand the paraskenia have oneeach. The present 
orchestra lies too far away and too deep to have been that of this stage- 
building. The orchestra corresponding to this structure must have 
{ been on a level with the doors and must have extended close up to 
the building. The supposed position of this orchestra is indicated on 
the plan by a dotted cirele. As no vestiges remain, both the orchestra 
and the seats were presumably of primitive construction. Near one 
of the stage-walls were found a few words of a fourth-century inscrip- 
tion referring to a theatre. This building being the oldest on the site, 


and answering also in plan to a theatre of the fourth century, we 
identify it with that of the inscription. There appears to be little 
doubt that the remains we have just described existed long before the 
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other parts were added. For, taken separately, the old stage-building 
has a clear purpose, but considered in connection with the buildings 
in front, it loses its meaning. The new buildings in part destroyed 
the old and in part left its foundations undisturbed, as they lay deeper 
than the later walls. 

Whatever the causes or the motives, a new and more elaborate 
theatre was erected, taking the old building partly into account and 
retaining its orientation. The new theatre might have been built 
against the acropolis hill, but the same reasons that placed the old 
below in the plain, kept the new one there now. When it was once 
decided that the theatre should remain on the same site, there were 
evident advantages in sinking the orchestra lower than the stage-build- 
ing. It would simplify the substructure of the cavea, and would give 
an elevated scence frons with less labor and expense. So the orchestra 
was lowered about 3.50 m. and the earth removed was used to build 
up the cavea, Against the bank of earth toward the skene a strong 
retaining-wall HH was built. The floor of the new building lies a 
little higher than that of the old one. The old floor-level of the cham- 
bers is given by the sills, the cuts for which still appear in the founda- 
tion-walls. The new sills are several centimetres higher, and these 
indicate the level of the new floor. The six column-bases supply cor- 
responding evidence. The wide intercolumniation, and the fact that 
they are equally distant from BB and OO, show that they form an 
inner order and that we can assume the same level on both sides. 
These bases bore the columns that upheld the roof. That they belong 
to the second structure is shown by the fact that they in a measure 
obstruct the passages yy, from which it also appears that they were 
placed in position at a time when those passages were no longer used. 
It is important to fix the level of the pavement, as this will help us 
to arrive at the height of the front wall. But having the height of 
the bases, 3.83 m., we have also that of the front wall, which must 
necessarily be the same. Whether the front wall was continued as a 
solid wall or whether it supported a series of columns, we have so far 
not been able to determine, as the architectural members found could 
be fitted to either theory. 

Communication with the orchestra being difficult over a wall 3.83 
m. high, access was afforded by an underground vault (QQ) passing 
under the skene from behind the building. At the southern or ex- 
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terior end, steps lead down to the level of the orchestra. Fig. 4 shows 
a section through the vaulted passage in the line of the column- 
bases. On the inside the passage is 1.98 m. wide and 2.95 m. high, and 
its length is the depth of the stage-building, 14.55 m. It is built of 
large poros blocks which were originally smooth-dressed on the ex- 
posed face, but now the surface is broken and has crumbled from damp- 
ness and exposure. The blocks have an average length of 1.56 m., 
and the three lower courses a height of 0.64 m., while the three up- 
per courses average 0.46 m., and the keystone 0.44 m. Though the 
three lower courses have an inward inclination of 0.08 m. the arch 
proper begins with the fourth course. Allowing the slight inclination 


Fic. 4.— Vaulted Passage. 


to be due to pressure exerted in the lapse of time, the upper courses 
and the keystone would form a semi-circle with a radius of about 1.00 
m. The joints are exact, though they do not correspond in alternate 
courses. The vault is entire for a distance of 7.40 m., having fallen 
in at both ends. That the vault is contemporaneous with the front 
wall or scene frons, is shown by the fact that the courses of the two 
are bonded together. 

That this vaulted passage was a public entrance into the theatre is 
improbable, both because it is too narrow and because no necessity ap- 
pears for an entrance in such a situation. Though the passage itself 
is 1.98 m. wide, the door opening into it from the orchestra is only 
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0.99 m. wide. Moreover the steps are steep and narrow—not such as 
we should expect where crowds were to ascend and descend. On the 
east side a parodos about 5 m. wide has been partly cleared, and on 
the other side will no doubt be found its counterpart. With ample paro- 
doi on both sides of the skene, no reason is obvious for constructing a 
third access only 0.99 m. wide. In many theatres entrances are found 
from the level of the orchestra to the stage-building, and here, doubt- 
less we have something of the same kind, only the passage lies under 
the surface owing to the elevated structure of the stage-building. Two 
solutions were open to the architect: the one a permanent stairway over 
the front wall, the other an opening through the wall and an under- 
ground passage; the latter solution was chosen perhaps because a 
stairway from the height of the front wall would necessarily project 
far into the orchestra. 

The front wall consists in fact of two walls, the retaining-wall HH 
and the facing-wall 00. The retaining-wall, not intended to be seen, 
is built of rough poros blocks of about the same dimensions as those in 
the foundations of the skene. Its present height is 2.39 m., or 2.335 m. 
above the level of the circle of the orchestra. That it was originally 
higher appears from the fact that a great number of similar blocks were 
found lying in a line along the wall. It may have been as high as the 
bases, or, being merely a retaining-wall, it could have ended when it 
reached the surface of the ground. The roughness of the work is suffici- 
ent proof that this wall was never visible. There still remain in places 
as many as three courses of a facing-wall. The lowest course, which 
juts out 0.19 m. beyond the upper courses, is 0.64 m. high, and where 
the vaulted passage begins, the blocks are turned in at right angles in 
such a way that the blocks of the second course of the vault overlap them 
by one half. This shows that the two were constructed at the same time. 
The blocks of this course, too, are of the same size as those in the three 
lower courses of the vaulted passage. At the joints and along the upper 
edge are bevelled drafts. While the upper courses continue 0.59 m. 
beyond the retaining-wall and then at OO make a turn to the south at 
a slight angle, the lower course turns to the north (Al and KI) 8.885 m. 
froni the vault and is then merged in other walls (IM and IN), which, 
at the same distance, make a similar turn toward the south. The second 
course of QO is of a finer poros, and is worked with extreme care. The 
joints are made with such exactness that they are not easily perceived, 
The course is 0.43 m. high and the blocks are as long as 2.42 m. and 2.62 
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m. Parts of a third course remain at the ends. The length of the wall 
00 is 26.20 m. Though the upper part of this wall has perished, it 
must have reached at least the level of the six bases. It is to be noticed 
that the second course of the wall QO is continued without foundation 
between K and @. At the other end, between A and O, the foundation 
is irregular and does not come out flush with the upper portions of 
the wall. Before reaching the oblique angles at OO, the wall extends 
for 0.59 m. unsmoothed, and there, probably, were the outer walls, ON 
and OM, of the paraskenia, 

In the old paraskenia there remain angles of walls forming right 
angles, which in one limb, TH and [1H, advance toward the front 
wall, and in the other, T= and 110, extend beyond the stage-building 
proper. On the west side, the wall T= appears to have extended at 
least 9.50 m. from the angle in the old paraskenion. It is not un- 
likely that the wall turned toward the north at about this point and 
joined the oblique wall PO, forming thus an irregular chamber simi- 
lar to one in the same position in the theatre at Epidauros. On the 
east side only two stones were found of this extension beyond the old 
wall, but these were enough to show that it had once gone further. 
These walls are laid on the ground without foundations, and are a 
patchwork of all kinds of material, especially of stones from the poly- 
gonal wall. The inner surface is faced with fragments of marble, and 
a bit of stueco was found in one place. That this wall is later than 
the old skene appears, apart from its bad construction and lack of foun- 
dation, most clearly in that it cuts away a corner of the old flank cham- 
ber, too small for a separate room. What remains of the wall between 
the old paraskenia and the front wall is built of the usual poros blocks. 
On the east side these blocks are laid one upon another endwise, while 
on the west side the position of the blocks in adjacent courses alternates ; 
but on both east and west sides the walls are built with an irregularity 
which shows that they were hidden underground. This is important, 
as it enables us to establish that the surface of the soil was approxi- 
mately on a level with the bases, and we gain another argument for 
restoring the front wall OO to the same height. On the elevated part 
of the skene and in line with the cross-walls Al and KI stand two bases. 

Within the irregular rooms at the sides, and parallel to the oblique 
walls, are two little structures the significance of which is not yet clear. 
Their parallel side walls are 0.46 m. apart, and there extended a mar- 
ble slab from the outside upper edge to the inside bottom level, broad 
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enough to touch the two walls. The lower end of the slab rested on 
another marble block. Beneath the structure on the east side we found 
the drain; if there is a similar drain on the west side it has not yet 
been recognized. Our excavations closed before these structures could 
be fully examined. They seem however to be connected with the 


drainage-system. It may possibly be that the water from the roof of 


the stage-building was conducted to these points and hence escaped 
into the drains below. What may have existed between the oblique 
walls is not yet known, as our work has gone only a little beyond the 
oblique angles OM and ON. Here may have been .ramps ascending 
to the proscenium, side by side with the parodoi into the orchestra, 
as at Sikyon and Epidauros. 

The work of the second period, then, consisted in erecting a new 
scene frons with projecting structures or paraskenia at the ends. 
Instead of a series of chambers, we have in this new stage-building « 
wide hall divided by a longitudinal range of columns. Owing to the 
height of the front wall and the disposition of the skene and orchestra, 
access to the latter was gained under the floor of the stage-structure. 

Finally we come to the last change, a change similar to that found 
in many other theatres—the erection of a columned front (I!) between 
the two paraskenia, At the Amphiareion of Oropos this feature bears 
inscribed on the architrave the designation 7pooxnrov. To arrive 
at the date of this construction at Eretria is not easy. At Athens the 
corresponding feature is known to have been built between Lykourgos 
and Nero, as it was torn down to be replaced by another dedicated to 
Dionysos Eleuthereus and the emperor Claudius Nero (?). Hence 


there it dates from the first century B. c., and the stage-building of 


Lykourgos must have stood for a considerable time unchanged. This 
date suits reasonably well in the other instances also. On a poros 
foundation lies a marble stylobate 19.77 m. long. At the ends are 
places for two ante, and between are dowel-holes for twelve semi- 
columns. The total number fourteen recurs in several theatres, as at 
Assos and Delos. Across some of the dowel-holes can still be traced 
the small line marking the axis of the columns. The intercolumnia- 
tion varies between 1.50 m. and 1.52 m. The square dowel-holes 
have the usual channels through which the lead was run in. A 
fragment of one of the columns, Dorie and channeled, was found, but 
unfortunately very incomplete. The general design, however, can be 


determined from the examples in other theatres. Deep rebates were 
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cut behind to receive slabs or wivaxes, and the stylobate in some 
places was cut down so that the wivaxes should fit closely. The width 
of the stylobate is about 0.45 m., the inner side being rough. In the 
middle are traces of a double folding-door with oblong holes for the 
door-posts and circular ones for the pivots. Two smaller pivot-holes 
further back point to a wider door of some other period, Now in 
estimating the height of this proscenium we must remember that there 


was a door in the wall, which indicates sufficiently that the columns 


were at least upward of two metres high. Calculating the height of 


the columns and entablature from the few fragments found, it appears 
that the proscenium without the stylobate would reach a height of about 
3.40 m., or the level of the bases on the skene. This height coincides 
with the rule of Vitruvius that the proscenium should not be less than 
ten and not more than twelve feet high. Vitruviusis evidently speaking 
of such proscenia as ours, and it is interesting to find this agreement. 
Among various pieces of an Ionic cornice, we found one with an angle 
corresponding to the angles M and N beyond the proscenium. So we 
have, apparently, a Dorie proscenium continued on the sides in the 
lonie order. 

The fact that the stylobate was left rough on the inside shows that 
the g:ound or floor between it and the scene frons was of the same 
heigl. But the opening into the underground passage here lies much 
lowcr, and it appears to have been made with a lower level in view. 
The basement-course of the scence frons consisted, as has been said, of 
blocks 0.64 m. high, carefully worked and fitted, showing that it was 
exposed to view. But, if the floor reached the level of the proscenium 
stylobate, it must have covered 0.44 m., or more than two thirds, of 
this basement-course. In excavating we found near the lower edge 
of this basement a layer of gravel. This, as it corresponds with the 
level of the orchestra-circle and with the opening into the underground 
passage, I take to show the original level of the orchestra. With the 
building of the proscenium the level of the entire orchestra appears 
to have been raised. The stylobate is 0.20 m. high, the lower half of 
which was left rough and unfinished because it lay under the level of 
the orchestra and was not seen. 

Where definite indications were lacking, the upper part of the skene is 
restored, on the plan, according to the proportions of similar structures. 

Just beyond the eastern paraskenion the drain is found. Starting 
from the semicircular conduit on the east side and passing under the 
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parodos, it turns by the corner of the stage-building at an oblique 
angle to the southeast, in the direction where the ground is lowest. It 
is formed of rectangular pieces of red tile open above (Fig. 5), not 
fitted into one another, but set close end to end and bedded in the 
ground, The tiles are 0.63 m. long, 0.24 m. broad, and 0.265 high. 
The drain was covered with separate flat pieces a little wider than 

itself. The tiles are 0.03 m. 

thick. 

In closing, I would observe 
that I came independently to 
the results set forth while di- 
recting the excavation of the 
theatre. It was no small de- 
light to find, on my return to 
Athens, that Dr. Dérpfeld ap- 
Fic. 5.—Drain. proved of the plans which I 


had drawn, and later, when he 
visited the theatre, that he corroborated my views, making changes 
only in minor details. At the same time I must not omit to mention 
the kindly assistance Dr. Dérpfeld has rendered me in several instances, 


and the friendly interest he has taken in the work. 


ANDREW Fossum. 


V. THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA. ORCHESTRA AND CAVEA. 

In the work of the School at Athens at Eretria, Dr. Waldstein 
assigned to me the clearing of the cavea, orchestra, and parodoi of the 
theatre. This was pursued so far as to determine the level and extent 
of the orchestra, to follow the lowest row of seats and the bounding- 
curb of the orchestra from the middle to the eastern analemma, and 
to define, rather imperfectly, the eastern parodos. To this must be 
added the discovery of a most interesting underground passage, extend- 
ing from about the centre of the orchestra to a point just within the 
later proscenium-wall, At Dr. Waldstein’s suggestion, excavation was 
carried on also through the débris surrounding a lime-kiln near the 
theatre, but without result. 

Work in the orchestra was begun on Feb. 24, with a trench a little 
more than 1 m. wide, perpendicular to the proscenium at its middle 
point. Very few fragments were found either in marble or in poros, 


until, on the second day, at a depth of about 0.70 m., two large poros 
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blocks came to light lying side by side at a slight angle in the direc- 
tion of the trench. On digging further toward the stage, it was found 
that these two blocks made part of an unbroken line of poros, the 
covering, as it seemed, of a drain or passage of some kind. These 
stones were carefully laid and the whole structure was very well 
preserved. Only the corners were sometimes broken away, so that, 
at one point, the workmen could thrust their pick-handles through 
and down to the full length. Almost covering the open end of this 


passage was found a cornice-slab of marble; close by, fragments of 


marble triglyphs and dentils. When all these were cleared away the 
existence of a subterranean structure was made certain. 

The work at the upper end of this main trench was carried consider- 
ably further before anything of importance was discovered. Only one 
or two blocks of poros and some small pieces of marble came to light. 
At length the workmen uncovered, at a depth of 1.05 m., what proved 
to be one of the seats of the lowest tier of the cavea. Very soon the 
line of poros curb bounding the are of the orchestra was found, 0.20 m. 
further below the surface. Immediately below the first tier of seats 
was a broad step serving as a foot-rest for those who sat above, and 
between this and the curb was a sunken drain paved with poros. Just 
behind the first seat discovered was a flat, irregular marble slab of con- 
siderable size. Toward the west the line of seats was broken, and in 
digging further up the hill nothing more was found in situ. The cavea, 
here at least, was in an altogether ruinous condition, so that the main 
trench at this end was abandoned. At Dr. Waldstein’s suggestion, the 
digging was now carried along the line of the first row of seats toward 
the east. A trench was sunk broad enough to inelude also the curb 
of the orchestra. All was in a fairly good state of preservation, only 
a block from the line Of seats being missing now and then. A number 
of marble fragments were found, evidently belonging to thrones. The 
sunken drain proved to be divided at intervals by very ill-made and 
irregular cross-walls, resting on the poros bottom, and not quite reach- 
ing the level of the curb and the lowest step on either side. The end 
of the curb was reached some 5 m. before coming to the analemma 
of the cavea, At this point the curb was connected with the lowest step 
by a very good cross-wall of the same pattern and period with itself. 
Digging was carried for a short distance along the analemma ; this was 
very much broken away, and the blocks which made it were heaped 
together with seats that had fallen from above. The wall of the pa- 
rodos, so far as it was found extant at all, was yet more ruinous. I had 
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hoped to carry a trench from the orchestra to the uppermost rows of 
seats, but lack of time prevented this. 

Meanwhile, the subterranean passage mentioned had been entirely 
cleared. The work had been necessarily slow, since in so confined a 
space only one man could dig at a time, and very awkwardly. 
the interior was a closely packed mass of architectural fragments, as 


A 


discovery of importance was made near the north end of this passage. 


Besides, 
drums of columns, with pottery, Roman lamps and other objects. 
Here the digging was carried more than 1 m. below the ancient level 


At this depth part of a marble chair was found, 
there was 


of the orchestra. 
imbedded among loose stones and smaller bits of marble ; 
found also a rounded fragment of poros, belonging to the base either of 
a column or of a statue. 

THE CAVEA. 

In 1833, according to Ross,' some of the stone seats of the cavea 
were still to be seen. He seems to imply that when he visited Eretria 
eight years later these had disappeared, appropriated by the new set- 
tlers as building-material. When our work began, at least two or three 
seats of the ordinary pattern lay above ground on the upper part of 
the slope. Nothing whatever was visible besides these, though the 
general form of the cavea was still very clearly marked. The seats 
were not laid on a natural slope, as is generally the case, but were 
supported by an artificial mound of earth as noted by Ross (op. cit.) 
This method of construction was rare in Greece proper, but ob- 
tained in the theatre at Mantineia, lately excavated by the French 
Durm* mentions only the theatres at Alabanda (Asia Minor) 


School? 
More are enumerated by Miiller,* 


and Mantineia as so constructed. 
but only in Macedonia and Asia Minor. Recently it has been found 
that the theatre at Megalopolis rested in part Upon an artificial em- 
bankment.? The embankment at Mantineia was supported by a poly- 
gonal wall, and the theatre was made accessible from the rear by a 
system of external flights of steps ; but no attempt could be made to 
ascertain whether this was also true at Eretria. The cavea opens to- 
ward the south in direct violation of Vitruvius’ injunction; ® but this 
is the case also at Athens and Syracuse.’ 


* Bull. de corr. hellén., x1v, 248. 


1 Wa nderunge nin Griechenla nd, II, l 17. 
* Biihnenalterthiimer, 30, n. 2. 


3 Baukunst der Griechen, 211. 
5 Journal of Hellenic Studies, x1, 294. ® De Architectura, v. 3. 2. 


7 GEPPERT, Altgriechische Biihne, 94. 
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At present the greatest height of the cavea above the orchestra-curb 


* its diameter measured from the highest point of the mound 


is 9.07 m. ; 
on either side is 81 m. ; measured from the lowest step on either side, 
24.88m. The structure forms an are of 186°, or somewhat more than 
a half-circle, and is thus less by 24° than Vitruvius’ fanciful model for 
Greek theatres. The curve seems a perfect one’'through an are of 159°, 
i. e., to the point where the curb terminates. It is then continued on a 
straight line, tangent to the are at that point. This was a device often 
employed in Greek theatres ® for the sake of the view of those who 
occupied the end seats. At Epidauros ” the same purpose was accom- 
plished by the use of a different centre and radius, thus making the 
inward curve at the wings less abrupt. The analemma uncovered is 
of the same poros stone used for the seats and throughout in the whole 
structure. The wall follows the upward inclination of the cavea and is 
0.62 m. thick at the bottom, narrowing to 0.57 m. at the highest point 
reached in the digging. At its lower end the base of a stele was dis- 
covered, lying in a line with the lowest step of the cavea and so at an 
obtuse angle to the analemma. It is rectangular, 1.14 m. in length 
and 0.62 m. in width. The hole sunk in the upper face to receive the 
stele is 0.79 m. long, 0.135 m. wide, and 0.12 m. deep. Doubtless 
the stele bore an inscription relating to the building or rebuilding of 
the theatre. The lines of the analemmata, if prolonged, would meet in 
an obtuse angle at a point between the centre of the orchestra and the 
proscenium—another characteristic of the normal Greek theatre. The 
width of the east parodos is about 5m. The proscenium in its pro- 
longation toward the east bends away slightly, as at Epidauros and 
Oropos. But we could not make sure whether this prolonged line 
was parallel with the analemma, or whether, as is most frequently the 
ease, the inclination was such that the parodos became wider as it 
approached the orchestra. Neither was it possible to determine whether 
the parodos was closed by a door or doors, such as were found at 
Oropos, Sikyon and Epidauros." 

The cavea is divided into eleven cunei (“ wedges”) by twelve 


flights of steps. This statement is founded on computation, for only 


*T am glad to acknowledge my indebtedness, for many of these measurements and 
for helpful suggestions, to Mr. John Pickard of the American School. 

® Cf. the theatre at Athens; for that at Peiraieus, see CurTIus and Kavurert, Karten 
von Attika, text, I, p. 67. 


10 Tlpaxtixa for 1883, 47. ' Tpaxtixd for 1883, 48; for 1886, 53. 
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three of these flights of steps were definitely located. According to 
Vitruvius,” the cunei should be seven and the stairways eight in 
number. But in Greece proper this rule is observed only at Mantineia. 
At Argos and Thorikos we find only three cunei. The number is 
generally greater than that given by Vitruvius. The eastern ana- 
lemma is immediately adjoined by steps ; this must have been the case 
at the other extremity of the cavea also. Such an arrangement is 
indeed almost universal. The cavea was not divided through the 
middle line by a line of steps, nor is it at Athens and at Sikyon. 
This division, despite Vitruvius, was, of course, a quite accidental 
matter, depending upon the number of cunei, whether even or odd. 
The stairway next the analemma is 0.72 m. in breadth at the bottom, 
narrowing with the second step to 0.68 m. Beyond this no exact 
measurement could be taken on account of the ruinous condition of 
the remains. The breadth corresponded approximately to that found 
in the theatres at Athens (0.70 m.), Epidauros (0.74 m.) and Thorikos 
(0.62 m.). It is considerably exceeded, however, in the steps of the 
the following flight, which measure 0.94 m., corresponding nearly 
to the 0.90 m. of the Peiraieus theatre. This increased breadth is 
natural for the interior, where every stairway gave access to two cunei 
instead of one. The height of the steps varied between 0.145 m. and 
0.16 m.; to this must be added a decided upward slope from front to 
back. So far as could be seen, the level of seats and that of adjoining 
steps correspond only occasionally, the added height of four steps 
amounting to that of three rows of seats. This, I think, is quite 
exceptional. It is an almost invariable rule that every second step 
reaches the level of the adjoining seat. Only in the theatre at Athens 
does a single step, inclining upward from front to back, suffice for 
every row of seats. 

The seats themselves vary greatly in dimensions. Those above 
ground on the upper part of the slope are 0.39 m. in breadth and 
0.54 m. in height; those in the lowest row have, as a rule, the same 
breadth—sometimes 0.05 m. to 0.08 m. greater,—but are only 0.32 m. 
in height. In profile, there are only slight differences in measure- 
ment, not affecting the general pattern. This is a usual one for theatre- 
seats, and consists of a plane vertical surface reaching 1.05 m. below 
the upper surface and continued down to the bottom of the seat 


#'V. 6.2. 13 Cf. Athens, Epidauros, Sikyon, Peiraieus. 
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in a cyma reversa curve forming a hollow. The concave surface 
at its deepest point is distant 0.105 m. from a vertical line let fall 
from the upper outer edge of the seat. The seats are set level, 
and have a slightly raised band, 0.09 m. to 0.13 m. wide, running 
along the outer edge. The small breadth of the seats is, so far 
as I can find, quite unprecedented. Vitruvius’ maximum and mini- 
mum are 0.7392 m. and 0.5914 m.," and his maximum is most 
often exceeded. In the theatre of Thorikos, which is very irregular, 
the average breadth is 0.60 m.;" at Athens, it is 0.782 m., at Epi- 
dauros 0.78 m., at Sikyon 0.75 m. to 0.85 m., at Peiraieus 0.91 m. But 
it is to be noted that in all these theatres, except at Thorikos, only a 
small part of the breadth served as the actual seat ; behind, the stone 
was hollowed to receive the feet of those on the next step above. The 
front part or seat proper is 0.332 m. wide at Athens, 0.35 m. at Epi- 
dauros, Sikyon and Peiraieus. ‘These latter measurements harmonized 
better with the seat-breadth in the Eretrian theatre, and appeared to 
suggest that here the whole surface of the seat was given up to the 
actual occupant. Such was proved to be the case by further excava- 
tion. The seats are not so placed that one rests upon or touches the 
next, but are distant from one another radially 0.35 m. The inter- 
vening space, left for the feet of those who occupied the higher seat, is 
simply earth. Doubtless its level was below that of the seat in front, 
just as in theatres where one stone served as both seat and foot-rest. 
A cavea so constructed would be much less secure than if every row 
were supported immediately by the one below it; so that this detail of 
construction may account in a measure for the very imperfect pre- 
servation of the whole. 

As to the difference in height (0.22 m.) of the upper and the lower 
seats, it may be remarked that, as the former were entirely above 
ground, a more exact measurement was possible. When the stone was 
set, some part of this excess of height would disappear, but surely not 
the whole. In fact, the entire height of one seat in the second row, 
whose lower edge seemed to have been reached, was only 0.42 m.; this 
would mean that the stone was sunk to a depth of 0.10 m. below the 
surface. In comparing the 0.32 m. of the lower rows with the seats of 
other theatres, we find: at Athens, 0.32 m.; at Epidauros, 0.34 m. ; at 
Sikyon, 0.35 m.; at Peiraieus, 0.32 m.; at Thorikos,0.35 m. Here, then, 


15 Papers of American School, Iv, 9. 


Biihnenalterthiimer, 31. 
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is a comparatively exact correspondence, all the figures being below 
Vitruvius’ minimum of 0.3696 m. Seats so low could hardly have 
been very comfortable ; and, for the theatre at Athens, Dérpfeld assumes 
that the height was increased by the use of cushions. The same opinion 
is expressed by Kabbadias in his report of the excavations at Epidau- 
ros.'° But it is interesting to find that at Epidauros the seats above the 
diazoma reach a height of 0.43 m._ If at Eretria the upper seats also 
were set down in the earth to a depth of 0.10 m., the actual height 
remaining would be 0.44 m., or almost exactly the same as that in the 
great theatre of Polykleitos. The inference would seem to be that 
the theatre at Eretria was divided by a diazoma, as would be expected 
a priori. The marble slab before referred to, discovered just behind 
the first row of seats, may have made part of the back revetment of 
the diazoma. It is 1.62 m. long, 0.795 m. wide, and 0.185 m. thick ; 
near one corner on the short side is a hole for the insertion of a clamp 
that joined it to its neighbor. The diazoma was not infrequently 
revetted at the back with such plates of marble.” Only further ex- 
cavation, however, can make this point certain. Finally, beneath the 
lowest tier of seats was a single step, 0.77 m. wide, and rising gradu- 
ally from front to back ; immediately adjoining, 0.38 m. lower, is the 


broad drain skirting the orchestra. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 

The diameter of the orchestra, measured to the poros curb which 
skirts it, is 20.28 m.; to the lowest step of the cavea, 24.88 m. It is 
latger than that of the theatres at Peiraieus (16.50 m.), Sikyon (about 
20 m.), and Mantineia (21.70 m.); larger even than that of those at 
Athens (22.50 m.) and Epidauros (24.50 m.),—though in the last two 
theatres the size of the cavea is very much greater than at Eretria. The 
ratio of orchestra diameter to cavea diameter in the Eretrian theatre 
is an unusually large one. The orchestra was certainly unpaved. As 
late as 1886, Miiller'’ writes of the orchestra surface as Fast ohne Aus- 
nahme gepflastert; he cites as exceptions only the odeum at Knidos 
and the theatre at Epidauros. But in the theatres at Peiraicus, Oropos, 
Sikvon, Thorikos, Mantineia and Megalopolis, the orchestra surface 
has been found to consist merely of beaten earth. Kabbadias ” in his 


16 Tpaxtixd for 1881, Mapdprnua, 17. 
17 Cf. the t heatre at Sikyon, in Papers of American School, Vv, p- 11 (Je IURNAL, V, p- 277). 


18 Biihnenalterthiimer, 37. 19 Tpaxrind for 1881, Mapdprnua, 19. 
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report of the work at Epidauros concludes that paving was not in use 
in the best times. The pavement of the orchestra at Athens, for ex- 
ample, is certainly of Roman date. Perhaps the converse of Kab- 
badias’ proposition will not hold: that the lack of paving implies an 
early time; but it may at least be regarded as an indication. The 
orchestra was in part bounded by the line of curb already often referred 
to. This consists of large blocks of poros, bearing a slight projecting 
moulding on the outer (next the cavea) side. It is 0.42 m. in breadth 
and rises 0.395 m. from the drain or gutter outside it ; thus it is nearly 
on a level with the lowest step on the other side of the drain. It rises 
very slightly from the middle toward the extremities, the resulting 
difference of level amounting to 0.067 m. On the outer side the curve 
is perfect ; inside the blocks are not cut to the curve but are left straight. 
This makes it certain that the orchestra surface was at least as high as 
the level of the curb. The upper surface of the stylobate of the pro- 
scenium-wall is 0.38 m. above the curb, and it is this stylobate which we 
might expect to determine approximately the level of the orchestra, 


which, if just high enough to conceal the lower edge of the stylobate, 


would be about 0.25 m. above the surrounding curb. The joinings of 


the curb are everywhere perfect, and the workmanship good. It ex- 
tends through an are of 159°, thus falling short of the angular meas- 
urement of the cavea by 27°. Therefore, for a distance of 5.35 m, at 
each end, the lowest step of the cavea immediately adjoins the earthen 
surface of the orchestra. Ata distance of 1.62 m. from its extremities 
the curb narrows abruptly (at the jointing of two stones) to a breadth 
of 0.25 m. The narrowing is all on the inner side ; the moulding and 
the curve on the outside continue unbroken. Finally, it is joined with 
the lowest step of the caved by a radial cross-wall of the same pattern, 
0.29 m. in width. 

The sunken drain or passage left between the curb and the lowest 
step is 1.88 m. wide at the middle, increasing very gradually to 1.90- 
1.91 m. at the eastern extremity ; it is well paved throughout with 
poros. That it served as a drain was made sure by the discovery, 
outside the cross-wall, of a conduit of pottery. This was very small 
(0.235 m. wide, 0.15 m. deep), and consisted of a flat plate bent to form 
a rectangular prism ; it was open aboveand lay somewhat below the level 
of the cavea-drain. A hole was discovered piercing the cross-wall at 
the bottom, through which water might pass into the outer conduit. 
This conduit extended toward and under the stage-structure, bending 
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gradually toward the east. This whole plan and arrangement is closely 
similar to what was found at Epidauros. At Athens the orchestra is sur- 
rounded by a drain, which is, however, much narrower (0.90 m.) and 
deeper ; so that bridges were necessary in the line of every stairway. 
The same narrow and deep canal with a succession of bridges, is found at 
Sikyon and at Peiraieus ; at Megalopolis its dimensions are about the 
same, but the bridges, if there ever were any, have disappeared. In 
every case the drain is carried on in some way under the stage-structure. 
At Epidauros, the narrow gutter is replaced by a broad and shallow 
paved passage, very nearly corresponding in its measurements to that 
at Eretria. A curb with similar moulding bounds it on the inside, 
and at about the extremities of a diameter parallel to the proscenium 
are cross-blocks uniting the curb with the lowest step of the cavea. 
These are pierced each by two apertures affording an outlet into a 
subterranean drain which runs away under the stage-structure. At 
Epidauros, however, the circle of the curb is made complete instead 
of being interrupted at the cross-walls. As Kabbadias suggests,” 
Polykleitos’ great work might well have served as a model to later 
designers. The theatre at Aigina, according to Pausanias,” resembled 
it in size and structure. 

[ have already noted the existence of three ill-made and ruinous 
cross-walls in this drain. The first lies about 0.50 m. to the east of 
the middle point of the curb, is 1.60 m. long, 0.37-.40 m. wide, and 
0.35 m. high. Space enough is left between each end and the adjoin- 
ing side-wall of the drain, for water to pass freely. The second, 5 m. 
further toward the east, is of about the same length and height, but 
slightly wider. The third, lying 3.65 m. from the second and 3.90 m. 
from the cross-curb at the end, extends but half-way across the drain, 
and is very much wider (0.85 m.) than the other two. My first thought 
was that the cross-walls had served to support bridges corresponding to 
the stairways. But they lie at such irregular intervals that this could 
hardly have been the case (the distance bet ween adjacent stairways along 
the lowest tier of seats is 3.29 m.); and in any event bridges so short 
would not have needed a continuous support. It seems most reasona- 
ble to suppose that the drain was in later times completely covered, 
and that the cross-walls made the foundation for such covering. They 
appear to be late, and from their height would be very well suited to 


 Tpaxtixd for 1881, Mapdprnua, 29. tr, 29, 11. 
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the object suggested. The reason of this covering may have been to 
obtain space for a row of marble chairs or thrones. If the chairs were 
not here, they could have had no other place except within the orchestra 
itself, where they are found at Oropos, just across the Euripos from 
Eretria, but, I think, nowhere else in Greece. The two theatres might 
very well have been similar in this respect. The fragments of thrones 
which were found seem to shed light on the matter. All along the course 
of the drain were unearthed large and small pieces of marble which cer- 
tainly belonged to thrones. Finally, at the east end, the back of a throne 
was found entire, lying on the poros pavement of the drain. It cor- 
responded in style and measurement to the smaller fragments. In 
addition, we discovered, as already noted, near the centre of the orches- 
tra, at the north end of the subterranean passage, the arm of a mar- 
ble chair, lying about 1 m. below the ancient level of the orchestra. 
It differed entirely from all the rest in dimensions and pattern. Mr. 
Leonardos, the superintending Ephor at Eretria, judged it of earlier 
and better work than the more numerous fragments. It may have 
belonged to a period earlier than the construction of the underground 
passage, and at this earlier time the thrones may have stood within 
the orchestra, as at Oropos. In the construction of the passage a 
deep trench must have been sunk and naturally prolonged somewhat 
beyond its northern extremity ; in the hole thus left this fragment of 
a throne might well have been buried together with other débris from 
the old structure. I should ascribe the later thrones to the period 
of rebuilding thus indicated ; these might then have been placed over 
the drain which was covered to receive them. But all this is a matter 
of conjecture from very incomplete data. 

The are of the orchestra, if taken at the poros curb inside the drain, 
just cuts the line of the later proscenium, but falls short of the heavy 
front-wall of the older stage-structure. The curve of the lowest step, 
if prolonged, cuts the earlier wall as well. This latter circle is the 
basis of Vitruvius’ plan; and in this respect the theatre at Eretria, 
like most others, chances to accord with the Roman architect’s theory. 


THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE. 

The position and direction of the underground passage have already 
been described. Its total length is 13.09 m.; breadth at the bottom 
(a-e in section) 0.89 m.; height (cf) exactly 2. m. It is formed 
of two tiers of very large blocks carefully fitted together, no one of 
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them varying in length so much as 0.05 m. from 1m. The stones 
of the lower course are set vertically and are 1.10 m. high (a-0, e-d). 
With the second course (b—c, d—c), the two side walls come together, 
making an angle atthe top of 60°. There is no cap-stone, and nothing 
of the arch-construction ; the stones rest against each other merely by 
the contact of their inner uppermost edges, and the outer edges, which 
might otherwise project above the level of the orchestra, are cut away 
so as to lie just beneath the old surface. The passage is covered in 
this way along 11.03 m. of its entire length. At both ends the last 
stone of the upper course on each side rises vertically, instead of slop- 
ing to meet its fellow. These stones vary slightly in dimensions. All 
are 0.25 m. in height; but, at the north end of the passage, the block 
on the east side is 1.07 long, its opposite 0.99 m., and at the stage end, 
the one to the east is 1.03 m., that to the west 
1.08 m. long. These differences are scarcely 
noticeable except on actual measurement. At 
/ the north end every stone is 0.15 m. wide at the 
/ top; at the stage end the total width is 0.33 m., 
b @ but on the inside there is a sunken ledge 0.05 m. 
deep and 0.15 m. wide. This disposition was 
evidently planned to receive a trap-door which 
should cover the opening. At the north end there 
is a suggestion of an intended covering in two 
a —__e small cavities corresponding to each other in the 
: e # last two stones that are joined to roof the passage ; 
Section of Subterranean 
but it is difficult to see just how these cavities could 
have contributed to the purpose in question. 
Thus was afforded entrance to the passage at the centre of the or- 
chestra and just behind the proscenium. It was facilitated by steps 
constructed in a noteworthy and unusual manner. At either end a 
huge block of poros was set in, resting on the same level as the side 
stones of the lower course, and corresponding to them in height. It 
was so wide that its middle portion could be cut into steps equal in 
breadth to the passage, while the side portions thus left standing free 
bounded the continuation of the passage in the line of the regular 
blocks of the lower course. This block furnished three steps. Upon 
it and between the vertical side stones of the upper course, which 


form the opening, was placed another huge block, which was cut out 


in three more steps in the same way. Thus a stairway was formed 
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extending from the upper outer corner of the vertical side stones to 
the bottom of the passage. At the stage end all these six steps are 
perfectly preserved ; at the north end only the lower block, with its 
three steps, remains. The missing portion, however, may easily be 
restored. The line of inclination of the lower steps, prolonged by the 
length of a second block, exactly reaches the corresponding corner of 
the upper side stones. It is, of course, possible that the missing steps 
may have been of wood, or for some reason may not have been neces- 
sary at all. The steps at the stage end are 0.83 m. long ; at the north 
end 0.87 m.; in both cases 0.12 m. less than the width of the blocks 
in which they are cut. A ledge 0.06 m. wide is thus left on both sides 
of the steps. The steps are 0.17 m. wide and 0.27 m. high. The low- 
est is about 0.50 m. above the original soil which formed the floor of 
the passage. No trace was discovered of paving. At each entrance the 
lower exterior edges of the slanting roof-blocks are splayed to afford 
easier entrance. The passage is now lighted by a vesica-shaped aper- 
ture in the roof, 1.24 m. long and 0.35 m. wide, distant from the north 
end 3.34 m. I do not feel sure that this is not an accidental breaking 
away ; but the roofing seems too firm at every other point to make 
this probable. No mortar was used in the construction of the passage, 
and the workmanship throughout is excellent. I owe to Dr. Dérpfteld 
the judgment that the whole is Greek and belongs to a good period. 

What, then, was the purpose of this passage? If it had been a 
drain, it would surely have extended further, under and beyond the 
stage-structure ; moreover, it is very much larger than a drain need have 
been. It is thus clear that its object was to make a way by which 
passage could be had unseen from behind the proscenium to the centre 
of the orchestra, or vice versa. It would thus supply the means for 
chorus or actors to appear suddenly in view of the audience in the 
orchestra, or to disappear just as suddenly. The notion that the pass- 
age was ever used by the chorus, may be dismissed. One of the most 
essential purposes of the parodoi was to furnish for the chorus an 
entrance to the orchestra. The effect produced by their appearance 
one by one from below would have been ridiculous. Extant plays 
and scholia afford abundant evidence to prove the impossibility of such 
yw conception. The purpose of the passage, then, was to allow the actors 
to pass between the orchestra and their dressing-rooms in the rear of the 
proscenium. After his appearance, the actor may have kept his place 
in the orchestra or ascended a raised stage such as Vitruvius describes. 
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An important fact to be noted is that such a passage could have been 
employed only in particular cases. An actor who is represented as 
coming from palace or city or some foreign land could not possibly 
appear before the audience as if rising suddenly from the depths of the 


earth. Such an apparition must actually be a being from the lower 


world, imagined as returning to the light of day. The manner of 


entrance would be so clearly seen by the audience and would be so 
notable that it must at once suggest such an apparition. The device 
can have had no cause for existence, if it was not to contribute to what 
we call stage-effect, to heighten illusion; but illusion would have been 
utterly lost if an actor who came to herald the return of a king from 
Troy had been seen emerging from the earth. 

Extant tragedy furnishes examples of such appearances. In the 
Persians of Aischylos, the chorus is urged by Atossa (v. 619, seq.) to 
call up the spirit of Darius. The chorus then accompany her libations 
with a long hymn of supplication to Darius and to the powers of the 
lower world (vv. 621-671). In vy. 656, the King is implored : ixod 
Tove’ dxpov KopupBor Darius appears. He first addresses 
the chorus, telling them how he has seen Atossa tadov 7réXas (v. 675), 
and has received her libations, and he further bids the chorus: vdets 
Opnveir’ eyyds éotates tadou(v. 677). They have just called on 
him to rise above the mound that covers his tomb; now he finds them 
standing close by the tomb. He must appear therefore in the midst 
of them, and surely from below. The difficulty of placing the tomb 
upon the stage and grouping the chorus there instead of in the orchestra 
has always been evident. Such a passageway as that at Eretria would 
enable the actor who personated Darius to make his appearance much 
more naturally, from beneath the actual surface of the earth and in 
the midst of the chorus. 

If we are to believe that actors as well as chorus had their places in 
the orchestra, the final catastrophe of the Prometheus Bound may have 
represented the disappearance of Prometheus and the Oceanides be- 
neath its surface. They must, from the play, have shared the same 
fate, and together, whether in orchestra or on a stage, At Eretria the 
entrance to the passage is so small that its use by so large a group 
would certainly present great difficulties. It is possible also that in 
Sophokles’ Philoktetes, and Euripides’ Kyklops, the passageway may 
have served as the cave which made part of the scene. This, however, 


may well be deemed doubtful, and the best evidence is furnished by 
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the first two plays cited. The steps of Charon mentioned by Pollux 
(1v. 132) have appeared to us clearly for the first time at Eretria. 
Pollux’s description of this part of the scenic adjuncts runs as fol- 
lows: ai Kripaxes, KaTAa Tas ex TOV Kabodous 
Keipeval, TA aT avTa@v avatéutrovew. This gives but a con- 
fused notion of the position of the steps, and various opinions have 
been held on this point. But if we are to accept Pollux at all, and his 
is our only authority on the matter, these steps could surely have had 
no connection witha stage. The meaning of cata ras éx 
xaQodous is obscure, but seems as well suited to the situation of the 
steps in the Eretrian orchestra as to any other point in the orchestra. 
It is interesting to find Miiller® supporting his view, that the steps 
in question led up to the stage through some sort of trapdoor, with the 
words: Wan beachte auch, dass die Orchestra im griechischen Theater 


keine unterirdischen G ewblbe hatte wie sie sich im rémischen Amphithe ater 


finden. Wilamowitz® seems almost to anticipate the discovery made 


at Eretria. Discussing the Persians, he writes: Es ist mitten auf dem 


Tanzplatz eine Bihne, Estrade ist dem Deutschen wohl de utlicher, deren 
Stufen zu anfang die Sitze des Rathhauses, weiterhin die Slufen des 
Grabmonumentes vorstellen : aus thr kommt Dareios hervor ; der Schaus- 
pteler der als Bote bis 514 sprach, hat also Zeit und Ge lege nheit gehabt, 
sich bis 687 umzukleiden und unter die Estrade zu gelangen: wie das 
geschicht ist nicht iiberliefert, und der Philologe kann sich das nicht 
reconstruiren. 

A further question involves the relation between these steps and the 
avartécpata. Pollux says of the latter (Iv. 132): ro pév év 
TH oKNVH @s aveNOeiv 1) ToLodTOY TL TpOTwToV, TO SE TeEpi 
Tovs avaBabpovs ad’ ov avéBarvov Perhaps the 
are identical with the steps of Charon, and with the steps found at 
Eretria ; the Erinyes, as beings of the lower world, would naturally 
ascend in such a way. The avamiéopata proper may then have in- 
volved only some additional machinery to be used in connection with 
the steps and passage. 

[fthe underground passage at Eretria did serve the purpose described, 
it would be most natural to expect something similar in other theatres, 
Mr. Penrose*! has suggested that the drain-canal in the theatre in 

22 Biihnenalterthiimer, 150, n. 4. 


23 Die Biihne des Aischylos, Hermes, xx1, 608. 


24 Journal of Hellenic Studies, v111, 272. 
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Athens may have been used also as a concealed way from one side of 
the stage to the other; but, even if this were possible, the case would 


hardly be a parallel one. Clearer evidence however has recently come 


to light. Shortly after our work at Eretria was finished, news came 


that the Germans had made a similar discovery at Magnesia. The 
passage there, Dr. Dérpfeld informs me, has about the same extent 
and direction as ours, except that at the orchestra end it branches at 
right angles in both directions, thus taking the form of the letter T. 
At Magnesia, however, no steps have been discovered, and the opening 
into the orchestra is barely large enough fora man to pass. At Tralleis, 
also, there is a less perfect example. But both these passages, Dr. 
Dirpfeld thinks, are of Roman construction. He tells me, too, that 
the excavations at present in progress at the theatre of Argos have 
disclosed what seems to be something of like nature. More important 
than all these, however, is the evidence afforded by the theatreat Sikyon, 
where some supplemental excavations have been made during the 
past summer by Dr. M. L. Earle, a former member of the American 
School, who superintended the investigations at Sikyon in 1887.” Dr. 
Earle’s preliminary report will be found below; but I may touch 
briefly on the point most interesting in this relation. This is the stair- 
way, in the theatre at Sikyon, which leads down into the subterranean 
passage just behind the late proscenium. The stairway seems to belong 
to the same period as the passage, which appears to be of Hellenic work. 
At the orchestra end there are no steps ; but here the passage widens 
out so as to make a much more spacious entrance than at Eretria. These 
two facts taken together with the great height of the passage, which 
would be unnecessary for a mere drain, go to prove that the purpose 
of the passage was the same as at Eretria. In all probability it served 
also as a drain ; but the two uses are not incompatible. It is certainly 
noteworthy that such closely similar discoveries have been made in 
theatres so far apart as the sites in Peloponnesos and in Euboia. With 
the progress of excavation in all parts of Greece and in Greek lands, 


further light may be expected with confidence. 
CaRLETON L. Brownson. 


American School of Classical Studies, 


Athens, October, 1891. 


% Papers of American School, v, p. 20 (JOURNAL, v, p. 267 seq.). 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
SUPPLEMENTARY EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE 
OF SIKYON, IN 1891.' 


The results of the supplementary excavation of the subterranean 
structure in the theatre of Sikyon, conducted from July 27 to August 
14, 1891, may be summarized as follows :? 

The underground passage, which has been called dzrovopos, at present 
in the form of a trench with vertical sides, begins in the orchestra near 
the middle of the semicircular conduit below the seats of the cavea, and 
runs to a point about midway between the walls D and £ of the stage- 
structure (JOURNAL, vol. Vv, pl. 1x). Through most of the orchestra 
it cuts the native white clay; but from the space marked on the 
plan as “ excavated below the level of orchestra” to the point between 
D and E£, it is cut through a crust of rock to the clay soil beneath. 
From just in front of the wall B (toward the orchestra), the sides ot 
the i7rdvouos are sheathed with slabs of stone; this construction is 
continued through the orchestra to where the dzrdvoyos is met by a 
gutter cut in a single block of stone, which projects about half a metre 
into the orchestra from under the lower of the two courses of stone 
that form the outer boundary of the semicircular conduit. In the 
stone facing between A and B is set a flight of five steps of soft native 
stone, constructed, in part at least, of architrave-blocks. This stair- 
way, which occupies the entire width of the d7roveyos and descends in 
the direction of the orchestra, terminates abruptly about half a metre 
above the bottom of the d7rovopos, thus leaving a free space, evidently 
intended for the passage of water. Under the stairway the drovopos 
is floored with stone slabs. How far forward into the orchestra these 
run it is impossible to say, owing to incomplete excavation. They 


certainly appear in the line of the wall KK, which has no structural 


connection with the irdvoeyos. The depth of the irovoyes varies 
from about 2.25 m. between D and E to about 1.85 m. between A 


1 Papers of the American School at Athens, v, p. 20 (JOURNAL, V, pp. 267-292). 
* A detailed report, with plans, will be published later. 
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and Band at KK. its width is about 0.56 m. between D and £, 
and 0.69 m. between A and B. At about the centre of the orchestra, 
the imdvouos widens to about double its average width, and forms a 
cubical tank, with a clay bottom, 1.30 m. square and deep. Beyond 
this its breadth decreases gradually from about 0.60 m. to 0.30 m., 
where it meets the gutter mentioned above. The d7rovopos was origin- 
ally covered, except over the stairway, with slabs of native conglom- 
erate. It is continued beyond the theatre by a tunnel in the rock, 
about 1 m. high, which apparently meets one of the numerous sub- 


terranean waterways of the plateau. 


Mortimer LAMSON EARLE, 


Barnard College, 


Nov. 27, 1891. 


INTRODUCTION OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
INTO ITALY 
BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS. 


lll. CHIARAVALLE DI CASTAGNOLA, 
[PLrates XII, XITI.] 


La Ferté, 
1113—Locedio, 1124—Castagnola, 1147. It was taken possession of 


The filiation of the monastery Castagnola is Citeaux 


by the Cistercian monks on January 14,1147. Locedio, its foundress, 
was situated in Piedmont, not far from Vercelli, in a region that was 
under direct French influence. Castagnola itself was at a great dis- 
tance, in the Marches of Ancona, not far from the Adriatic coast, in 
the diocese of Sinigaglia, five miles from Jesi. A number of authorities 
place an earlier monastery on this site, but do not agree as to dates, 
The various opinions are given in Janauschek, Orig. Cist. p. 91." 

The monastic buildings have been entirely destroyed or remodeled ; 
only the church remains, and it also has suffered in its apsidal 
chapels. It is at present called Santa Maria di Castagneto with the 
variant Castagnola: the ancient name was Castaneola. 

The church appears not to have been commenced at the time of the 
advent of the Cistercian monks. Two inscriptions remain to give its 


1 Castaneola, in jucunda et fertili planitie ad Aesium fluvium in marchia Anconitana et 
dioecesi Senogalliensi sita et quinque milliaria ab Aesio, duo a mari distans, ex inseriptione 
columnae in loco quodam erecta est, in quo jam a, 1125 ecclesia erstitit ; quo autem fundatore 
illa et posteriore aevo monasterium condita sint, tenebris obvolutum jacet. Aliis ad Theodo- 
lindam reginam originem coenobii, quod a Benedictinis monachis ante habitatum esse con- 
tendunt, referentibus Leonus (ex Tarquinio Pinaoro) eam Mathildi comitissae et saeculo 
x1 tribuit, Horatius Avicenna (apud Lubinium) S. Pegaeedo; Augustinus ab Ecclesia 
coenobium mox post a. 1123 ortum esse statuit, Jongelinus (JC. JO. Bo. St.) a. 1126 ( fortasse 
errore typi pro 1146), Vischius 1127: ceterae vero chronologiae et plures et praestantiores 
monachos Cistercienses x1x Cal. Febr. 1146 i. e. xiv Jan. 1147 (Ha) introductos esse con- 
stanter tradunt (P. B. Bi. Du. Pa. M. W. He. Vi [1x Cal. Feb.]. V [iterum, prid. Cal. 
Aug.]. Si. N. Bl. Ve. F. 1145: A. R. L. La.). Mater Castaneolae nilli 
episcopo subjectae Locedium (de Linea Firmitatis) erat, primus abbas Oddo, filia S. Severus. 

Manr. 1146. x11. 1. 6 —Jong. 11. 77. N. 45; ej. Origg.—Douschon.— Mart. Thes. rv. st. 8. a, 1230; 33. a. 
1281.— Moroni x1. 169.—Augq. ab Ecclesia 213.—Lubin 90. 225.—Amatori Pic. 3.—Rampoldi 1. 658.— 
Leoni 11. 150.—Lucentius 1. 284.—Adrianius p. XXxvul. N.3.—Annott. Cl. Dom. Leonis Nardoni commun, 


cum auct.). 
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date, one in the porch and the other in the apse. The first is on the 
wall of the main fagade to the left of the central doorway, and gives the 
date 1172: Anno Domini dedificata MCLXxi1._ The second is inscribed 


on the capital of the engaged pier in the transept to the right of the 


apse. Its great height and a hanging drapery prevented a perfect read- 


ing : Anno mille no Cé nte no nonoge no deno “eee miati de monstrant. 

The period 1172-1192 may be safely taken as that of the construc- 
tion of the church, which is the earliest in date of the Gothic Cistercian 
constructions in Italy, so far as [am acquainted with them. It is not 
entirely unknown, but has been mentioned and partially illustrated by 


Agincourt,’ Schnaase,’ Mothes,* Dehio and Bezold.® 


Histoire de Art, pls. XXXVI, figs. 23-25; 5; Lxiv, 13; Lxviii, 33; Lxx, 
10-11; uxxitt, 17, 31, 41, 43; these illustrations are so small as to be useless. Text 
quite useless. 

3 Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste, v1, 87. SCHNAASE says: In vielen fallen war es 
auch hier der Orden der Cistercienser, der seit der mitte des x11. Jahrhunderts das Bei- 
spiel franzisischer Formen gab. So in der Kirche zu Chiaravalle zwischen Ancona und 
Sinigaglia, welche vielleicht wenige Decennien nach der Griindung (1173) mit gegliederten 
Pfeilern, spitebogigen Arcaden, durchgefiihrten Kreuzgewélben und gleichen rundbogigen 
Fenstern emporstieg, und auch in der Schmucklosigkeit der Kapitile vollkommen den fran- 
zisischen und deutschen Kirchen des Ordens aus dieser Zeit entspricht. Die Facade, die 
dcht italienisch nur mit dem Portale, der Fensterrose und einem zweitheiligen oberen Fenster 
ausgestattet ist, heweist auch hier, wie diese Briider trotz der Anhdnglichkeit an die Gebriiuche 
ihres Ordens im Interesse anstiindiger Einfachheit sich iiberall die Landesformen anzueignen 
wussten. 

* Die Baukunst des Mittelalters in Italien, p. 440: 1172 wurde in dem damals kasta- 
nienreichen Thal von Jesi in der Mark Ancona, von Mailand aus, ein zweites Kloster Chia- 
revalle (di Castagneto) gegriindet. Der Grundriss zeigt im Langschiff 6 Joche, die nach 
dem Quadrat der Seitenschiffe bemessen sind, eine Vierung mit Kreuzarmen, welche um ein 
Joch iiber die Seitenschiffe vorspringen und ein quadratisches Chor. Die Pfeiler sind quad- 
ratisch mit angesetzten Halbstiulen, welche zum Theil Wiirfelcapitile, zum Theil aber abge- 
kantete Trapezeapitile haben, die fast zu schlichten Kelcheapitiilen werden und an Pal. 
Dandolo-Farsetti in Venedig erinnern. Die Querbigen der Seitenschiffe sind rund und 
tragen Biforien. Die Arkaden sind nur sehr stumpfe Spitzbigen, die Querbigen in Mittel- 
schiff ebenfalls, wihrend die Schildbigen auf der Arkadenmauer ziemlich spitz sind. Alle 
Fenster sind rund, sémmiliche Details noch romanisch, das onstructionsprincip schon beinah 
villig gothisch. Der Westgiebel aber erstreckt sich noch in alter Weise iiber alle drei Schiffe 
und hat sogar ein Fussgesims, welches von einem Kreuzungsbogenfries gestiilzt und von einem 
gekuppelten Rundbogenfenster unter rundem Oberbogen durchschnitten wird.— Da nach dem 
technischen Befund hichstens die Mittelschiffgewilbe spéter sind, so haben wir hier ein sehr 
friihes Beispiel von voru iegender Anwendung des Spitzbogens durch lombardische Meister, ete. 

5 Die Kirchliche Baukunst des Abenlandes, pl. cxcv1, 5,6. There is as yet no mention 
of our building in the text of this work, which has not yet been issued so far as the 


early Gothic period. The two illustrations are sections of the interior. 
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EXTERIOR (PLATE XII, 1).—The church is entirely built, not of the 
brown stone or travertine generally used by the Cistercians, but of brick, 
without any of the polychromy so generally seen in the churches of 


Lombardy. The general effect is plain but symmetrical, especially in 
the broad lines of the front. The porch and bits of the walls of the 
aisles and transept are disfigured by stucco: the same may be said of 
the tower, over the intersection, which also seems to have suffered from 
restoration. The wheel-window is covered with glass on the outside. 
The use of brick instead of stone makes Castagnola an exception, almost 
an anomaly, in the Cistercian architecture of Italy.° It isa sign of Ital- 
ian influence from the North of Italy : probably Locedio furnished its 
prototype both in material and in form. 

The fagade is simple. Its rather low gable embraces in one unin- 
terrupted line the aisles as well as the nave, and rises to a considerable 
height above the roof, forming a screen. A similar device to give the 
effect of height is used at the ends of the transept and apse. The 
cornice of the gabie is moderately heavy and rich and is capped by a 
small turret on the summit and at each end. A similar cornice forms 
the base of the gable and is interrupted in the centre by a two-light 
round-headed window, recessed, with adiamond-shaped oculus between 
the lights which are separated by a slender octagonal pillar. Under 
the cornice and window runs a decoration of interlaced round false 
arches—a feature common to many Lombard churches of the x11 and 
XIV centuries in a richer form. The middle story of the fagade, whose 
edges are framed by a projecting strip, is broken only by the central 
wheel-window. This window is constructed of a fine-grained stone: 
its outer mouldings are heavy and effective. In the centre is a quatre- 
foil in a cirele on which rest twelve radiating colonnettes with bases 
and capitals on which rest as many moulded round arches : the arches 
do not intersect as in later examples. For a discussion of the wheel- 
window I refer the reader to vol. v1, pp. 23-26 of the JouRNAL in 
the article on Fossanova. 

The lower story is occupied entirely by an open porch whose roof 
touches the wheel-window. This porch has five round arches on the 
front and one on each end. The original intention was to have the 
central and the two outer arcades of equal span while the two others 


® The Italian Cistercian churches are usually built of the stone of the region and, 
wherever possible, of travertine. Brick is used in a few instances faced with stone: 


e.g., at San Galgano near Siena, 1208-1248. 
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should be narrower and lower, but the left-hand outer arch, which has 
suffered injury, has a wider span than the others. These arches are 
entirely without mouldings, and are separated from their piers merely 
by a string-course. The interior of the porch is covered by unribbed 
cross-vaults separated by thin round arches. On the side of the fagade 
the engaged piers are heavily recessed though not moulded. The doors 
leading into the church are round-headed. 

Over the intersection rises a simple square tower, of one story and 
with a large round-headed single window in each side, crowned by a 
low pyramidal spire. The windows in nave and aisles are simple 
round-headed openings. The most important feature of the exterior 
is its system of buttresses. They are more prominent than in any of the 
other Italian Cistercian structures, in which the Romanesque buttress- 
strips continue to be used. They project vertically about two feet, and 
rise about three feet above the roof of the aisles. An examination of 
the buttress on the left side near the front appeared to show that these 
were originally flying buttresses, the space between them and the roof 
being afterward filled in for greater strength. The buttress nearest 
the transept is much higher than the rest, and abuts against the upper 
part of the vault of the central nave. The reason for this appears to 
have been the weight of the central tower. This buttress is now solid, 
but it is easy to see, even in the plate, the outline by which the later 
filling-in is separated from the original flying buttress. The existence 
of the flying buttress in this Italian structure of 1172 is all the more 
important to note because there are not more than three or four ex- 
amples known in the entire country,’ and none so early. But, further- 
more, in France itself this peculiarly Gothic feature began to be used 
only a decade or two previously, at the very close of the transitional 
sty le. 

INTERIOR (PLATE XII, 2).—Although the effect of the interior is 
sadly marred by a coat of stucco, the structure has remained practically 
untouched. The exception is the destruction of the two oblong chapels 
on the right of the apse, and the remodelling of one of those on its 
left. The plan (PLATE X11, 3) is the same simple Cistercian formula 
carried out in most Italian examples: a Latin cross with a square apse 


7In my review of Mr. Moore’s book on Gothic architecture (vol. v1, p. 150), I men- 
tioned flying buttresses at S. Francesco, Jologna (1236-45); Sta. Chiara (1258) and 


S. Francesco, Assisi (1232-53) ; and probably Sta. Corona, Vicenza. 
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flanked by two square chapels on either side.* None of the vaults are 
on a square plan except that covering the intersection. The dimensions 
are only slightly smaller than at Fossanova and Casamari, and slightly 
larger than at S. Martino near Viterbo. The total length is under 60 
met. ; the width under 20 met. The side-aisles measure, between the 
centres of the piers, 6.50 met. E. to W. along the axis of the church, 
and 4.15 met. N. to s.: the nave is a little wider than at Fossanova, 
measuring ¢. 10.50 met. between the axes. 

In the construction of the ribbed cross-vaults which cover the entire 
church the principles of primitive French Gothic are carried out as 
strictly and purely as in the buildings of the [le-de-France erected 
between 1130 and 1160. The pointed cross-vault, the pointed wall- 
ribs, the pointed spanning arches, are such as we find in Northern 
France, but have not expected to find anywhere in Italy. The diagonal 
ribs consist of a simple torus-moulding supported on an engaged column 
with plain cubiform capitals. Between them is a large engaged column 
to support the spanning arch. The proportions of the pointed arches 
of the nave and of the spanning arches are low but remarkably sym- 
metrical ; the wall-ribs are more sharply pointed. None of the capitals 
are foliated, probably on account of the exclusion of sculpture owing 
to the general use of brick. They are usually concavely cubic, almost 
bell-shaped, sometimes trapezoidal in shape. The section of the piers 
engaged in the walls of the aisles is that of half the main piers of the 
nave, as in PLATE XIII, 2. 

The architecture of this building seems to be not purely French. 
The exterior is decidedly Italian in its feeling, proportions, and deco- 
ration ; the interior even more characteristically French. I would 
suggest that—it having been decided to try the experiment of the 
ribbed and pointed cross-vaults, perhaps never seen in Italy before, at 
least not so far south—the interior was placed under the supervision 
either of a French Cistercian architect or of an Italian thoroughly 
trained in the new principles of the Ile-de-France. 

In a previous paper, I hazarded the remark that the French Cis- 
tercian buildings in Italy were sometimes as far advanced as contem- 
porary work in France. Since then, I have had occasion to modify 


SIt is curious that Dehio and Bezold in their ground-plan give three chapels on 
each side in place of two. I knew of no Cistercian church in Italy with six chapels: 
they appear never to have been introduced from France, though they appear in 


Germany. 
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that opinion by examining the evidence concerning the rise of the 
Gothic in Gonse’s monumental work, L’ Art Gothique, which gives, 
without any comparison, the best and even the only complete account 
of the various phases of the’ development of early Gothic vaulting 
beginning in about 1090. While Mr. Moore in his Gothic Architecture 
mentions no monuments between Morienval in 1090 and St. Denis 
in 1140, M. Gonse describes over thirty, scientifically grouped in 
series and affording material for one of the most perfect demonstra- 
tions I have ever read. The Cistercians took part in the movement 
at least as early as 1140 (S. Martin, Laon), and probably soon after 
the middle of the century began to spread beyond the limits of the 
Ile-de-France the use of the pointed ribbed cross-vault which was 
revolutionizing architecture. The question that concerns us is: When 
did they bring it to Italy? Is Chiaravalle di Castagnola, in 1172, 
the first building to embody the new principle? Of the two writers 
who have mentioned the church—Schnaase and Mothes—the former 
has understood its French origin, though he dates it too late, the lat- 
ter makes the absurd claim of German influence acting upon a Lom- 
bard architect. Mothes, being unacquainted with the history of the 
monastery and apparently misled by the identity of name, asserts that 
Chiaravalle di Castagnola was founded from the Milanese Chiaravalle ; 
and he is thus led to fancy more Lombard influence than exists. It 
is not likely that he could point to a single earlier instance of the use 
of this form of early Gothic cross-vault in Germany, from which these 


at Castagnola could have been derived.’ 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR. 
Princeton ‘niversity. 


October, 1891. 


®Since writing this paper I see in the Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft (1891, xtv, 
p. 506) that G. Bevrnacqva has contributed to the Nuova Rivisia Misena (vol. 11, 
1890) an article on Chiaravalle di Castagneto; he misreads the second inscription, 


apparently, and dates it 1119. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS: 


OscaR Bie. Kampfgruppe und Kampfertypen in der Antike. 8vo, 

pp. 160. Berlin, 1891. 

The writer divides his material into two parts, viz., representations of 
fighters, first, in series or lines, and, second, in groups. The former are 
epic in character, Oriental in origin, and realistic in spirit. The latter, the 
result of an idealistic tendency, were an original product of the artistic 
genius of the Greeks. The combination of the two classes in Hellenistic 
times is viewed as a conflict of fundamentally contradictory principles ; 
in Roman imperial times the Oriental principle gained the upper hand. 
Though the reviewer commends the skill with which the author has traced 
the development of types within the second class of monuments, he can- 
not assent to his main propositions —K. WERNICKE, in Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, 1891, No. 27. 


M. H&eiEne. Le Bronze. Ouvrage illustré de 80 vignettes (Bibli- 
othéque des merveilles). 16mo, pp. 111, 286. Paris, 1890. 
Within six years there has been a great improvement in books, educa- 

tional and popular, relating to archeology and the history of art. This 

is due to the fact that the authors have had excellent authorities to draw 
from. This work, however, has no merit whatever either of substance or 
of form, and abounds in extraordinary misconceptions and mistatements, 
often highly amusing, and in egregious typographic errors. Mediocre in 
merit as are most of the volumes in the Biblioth2que des merveilles, this is 
distinctly one of the worst.—S. Rernacn, in Rev. Critique, 1890, No. 20. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

G. MAsPERO. Aegyptische Kunstgeschichte. Deutsche Ausgabe von 
GrorG SretnporFr. Mit 316 Abbild. im Text. 8vo, pp. rx, 
335. Leipzig, 1889; Engelmann. 

Until ten years ago, scarcely anything had been done for the archzeology 
of artin Egypt. Within the last decade, however, three independent pre- 
sentations of the subject have appeared, one by Perrot and Chipiez, in the 
first volume of their Histoire de [art dans (antiquité (1882), one by Adolf 
Erman in his Agypten und tigyptisches Leben im Altertum, and one by Mas- 
pero in his Archéologie égyptienne (Paris, 1887). No one of these can be 


regarded as anything more than a first attempt; the laborious detailed 
289 
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investigations upon which alone a genuine history of art can be built up 
belong almost wholly to the future. Of the three works named, Maspero’s 
is especially notable, because the author, in his capacity as director of the 
Egyptian excavations and of the museum at Balak, was able to accumu- 
late a store of first-hand observations such as no other worker in the same 
field has had at his command. Moreover, the book is written in that 
brilliant style of which Maspero is an eminent master. It is much to be 
hoped that, at no distant day, Maspero may publish the detailed observa- 
tions on which many of the novel views advanced in this book are based ; 
especially in the department of industrial art is such publication needed. 
—A. ERMAN, in Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, 1890, No. 6. 

The translator, who has done his work well, has enriched the original 
work at many points, and has appended two helpful indexes. His edition 
has independent value in that it contains cuts and descriptions of many 
important but hitherto unpublished monuments of Egyptian art in the 
Berlin Museum.—R. PrerscuMann, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1890, No. 11. 


W.M. Hawara, Biahmi and Arsinoe. 30 plates. 

Folio, pp. 36. London, 1889. 

‘Mr. Petrie has continued his excavations in Egypt with great success. 
The present volume records the results of excavations carried on in 
the winter of 1887-8 in that part of the Fayim, near the pyramid of 
Hawara, where Lipsius had fancied he recognized the actual ruins of the 
Labyrinth. Mr. Petrie has demonstrated the incorrectness of Lipsius’ 
view, and has pointed out that these ruins belong to a late epoch and are 
of the houses and burial places of the inhabitants of Arsinoe (Strabo’s 
“little village”) which was founded upon the site of the Labyrinth. At 
present, nothing exists of this famous structure except a few fragments, 
some of which bear the names of Amenemhait III and Sovkunofriu. The 
Labyrinth was originally a temple attached to the pyramid of Amenem- 
hait III, and perhaps subsequently enlarged. Mr. Petrie’s suggested res- 
toration, based in part on the remains and in part on the descriptions of 
ancient writers, gives a building of irregular shape resembling in some 
particulars the temple of Seti I at Abydos. 

The cemetery of Hawara, at least the portion excavated by Mr. Petrie, 
is of Graeco-Roman times, though in the masonry of the Ptolemaic tombs 
here found sarcophagi of an early date were immured (of the xx and xII 
dynasties). The coffins were often of great beauty and elegance; the 


Greek ones furnished the rich collection of encaustic portraits which is 
now divided between the British Museum and the museum of Balak. 
Mr. Petrie’s publication removes all doubts that have hitherto been asso- 
ciated with the portraits from Fayam. Mr. Petrie believes that these por- 
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traits were originally taken from life and were subsequently used, when 
the coffin was made. It seems likely that the coffins were for a time kept 
in a place accessible to the relatives of the dead, before being heaped to- 
gether where they are now found. Next in importance to the portraits 
are the 492 papyri discovered, upon which Mr. Sayce has written a chap- 
ter. The greater part of the papyri are official and private documents, 
accounts, lists, ete., and the oldest are not earlier than the Ptolemies, while 
the later reach to the age of the Antonines. The volume contains a trans- 
lation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions (by Mr. Griffith), a study of the tech- 
nique of the portraits (by Mr. Cecil Smith), and a catalogue of flowers and 
plants found in the graves (by Mr. Newberry). At Biahmi fewer mon- 
uments were discovered. The débris at this point, hitherto supposed to be 
the remains of the bases of two pyramids, is shown by Mr. Petrie to mark 
courts in which stood the two colossal seated statues mentioned by Hero- 
dotos in his description of the Labyrinth; a fragment of an inscription 
points to Amenemhait III as the author of one of these monuments. Fin- 
ally, Mr. Petrie carried on excavations on the site of ancient Crocodilo- 
polis, which lies to the north of Arsinoé. This temple was found to have 
been erected before the x11 dynasty, but the hand of Amenemhait III] 
had been busy also here, and the later Pharaohs had taken pains to keep 
the temple in repair down to the close of the Roman era.—G. Masprro, 
in Rev. Critique, 1890, No. 1. 


R. PreTscHMANN. Geschichte der Phénicien. SvVO, pp- 313. LIllus- 
trations and Maps. Berlin, 1889-90; Grote. 

Inasmuch as a continuous series of monuments of Pheenician civilization 
are lacking, the materials for the history of this people must be gathered 
mainly from foreign sources—Egyptian, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Greek. 
The author of this work might greatly have improved his introductory 
chapters by the use of Egyptian and Assyrian authorities, with which it 
appears he grew more and more familiar as he proceeded, and might thereby 
have saved himself from not a few erroneous statements. Egypt and Syria 
at the time of the Ancient and Middle Empire had by no means the inti- 
mate intercourse with each other that has hitherto been taken for granted. 
Between 4000 and 3000 B. c., the paths of commerce were different from 
what they were later ; e. g., in these times, incense was imported into Egypt 
from Ethopia; subsequently, from southern Syria. Syria and Egypt came 
into closer relations as time went on. It is, on the other hand, clear that 
the civilization of Babylon had penetrated into Assyria as early as about 
2000 B. c.,and into northern Syria not later than 1500 B. c.; here, in the 
land of the Hittites, it suffered characteristic modifications, under which 
form it was in turn borrowed from by Assyrians in the eighth century B. c. 
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In his attitude toward several questions the author exhibits needless 
skepticism ; for example, in the matter of the Egyptian origin of the 
Pheenician alphabet, and in that of the dating of the founding of Carthage 
J. Kraut, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1891, No. 1. 


and the Tyrian colonies. 
CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 

Aus DER AnomIA. Archdologische Beitrdége, Carl Robert zur Erin- 
nerung an Berlin dargebracht, 8vo, pp. 280, 3 plates and cuts in 
text. Berlin, 1890. 

This is a collection of short essays on various subjects connected with 
classics and archeology, written by sixteen pupils of Professor Robert 
(Anomia is the title of a club), and dedicated to him on his leaving Berlin 
for Halle. Of special interest to archzologists are the following: (1) 
Graer publishes a head of Athena in Naples (Mus. Naz., No. 6303) which 
he assigns to the middle of the fifth century B. c., and to Attic origin. 
From comparison with other types (Ant. Denkm., 1, 3) he thinks this a 
copy of the Parthenos, and deduces a formula for such copies. (2) Kern 
examines the Orphic cult of the dead, traces of which he finds in that of 
Attika. On vase-paintings, two classes of diminutive winged forms are 
represented: (i) the Eidolon of a particular individual always in the usual 
human form, nude, clothed, or in armor; (ii) those on Attic grave lekythot; 
here, there is no attempt at individualization ; the figures are always winged 
and beside a tomb or death-bed or the entrance to Hades, and several 
of them are often gathered around one person ; they are not érotes funebres 
(Pottier), nor are they souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthe- 
steria (Hirsch), but are rather the souls of the bad vainly seeking rest and 
peace: this idea, which is expressed in Plato, is probably to be derived 
from Orphic teaching, not from the Pythagoreans. (3) SAUER maintains 
that the two reliefs published by Robert (Ath. Mitth., vu, Taf. 1-2) do not 
represent the contest between Athene and Poseidon ; they are excerpts from 
a greater scene represented on the east frieze of the Nike-temple, viz., 
the suit between Asia and Hellas (ef. Mon. Ined., 1x, pls. 50, 51). (4) 
Noack studies the earlier representations of the Iliupersis on vases. He 
concludes that the Brygos and Euphronios cups are independent of each 
other, but are referable to a common origin, the work of some great un- 
known painter of the sixth century B.c. These two artists he dates before 
Polygnotos. (5) RossBpacu contributes notes on the painter Pauson, the 
Gryphon, ete. Other noteworthy articles are contributed by H. von 
GAERTRINGEN (on Thessaly in B. c. 700-400) ; Krerscumer, who derives 
Semele (“earth”) and Dionysos (=Atéoxovpos) from Thracian-Phrygian 
words; Torerrrer (Theseus and Peirithoos); and WERNICKE (certain 
Oriental elements in the Herakles lezend).—C. Smrru, in Class. Rev., 1891, 


pp. 79, 80. 
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ImHoor-BLuMER. Grriechische Munzen. Neue Beitrige u. Unter- 
suchungen (Abhandlungen d. kénigl. baierischen Akad. d. Wis- 
sensch. I. Kl., xvii Bd., 11 Abt.). 378 illustrations on 14 pho- 
tographiec plates. Folio, pp. m1, 273. Munich, 1890. 

The work before us is a supplement to the author’s Monnaies grecques, 
which appeared in 1883, and was the completest collection of its kind since 
Mionnet’s day. It comprises over 900 coins—hitherto either unpublished 
or unsatisfactorily published—of about 250 cities, in the main from Asia 
Minor. Among the author’s discoveries we cite that of a remarkable 
alliance, in Greece proper, early in the fourth century B. C., comprising 
Corinth, Dyrrhachion, Ambrakia, Korkyra, Leukas and Anaktorion, the 
coins of which bore the device of Pegasos and a 2[vppayia]. In Keos it 
now appears that coins were struck only at Karthaia, Iulis, and Koressos 
(not at Poieessa). Archaic coins of Tenos, the type of which is the grape 
vine, and of Melos with an oinochoe, also come to light. Of the cities in 
Asia Minor, the following now appear for the first time in Greek numis- 
matics: Himilion, in Paphlagonia; 'Termessos near Oinoanda, either in 
Lykia or Phrygia; Kerai, in Peisidia; Kibyra  pixpd, in Pamphylia, and 
Holmoi in Kilikia. Of archzeological interest are the representations of the 
infant Dionysos and Korybantes in Ionic Magnesia (hitherto explained 
as Zeus); of the Accvoddpos in the Dionysos cult at Kyzikos and Teos ; 
of Bakchos in the form of a bull in Skepsis; ete. An excellent feature of 
the work is the heed paid to the weight of coins, a highly important con- 
sideration, especially in ascertaining the extremely fluctuating values, in 
particular of copper coins (doodpua, ete.).— R. WEIL, in D. Literaturzeitung, 
1891, No. 6. 


Ricuarp Boun. Alterthiimer von Aegae, unter Mitwirkung von 
Carl Schuchhardt herausgegeben. Folio, pp. 68; 75 illustrations. 
Berlin, 1889 ; G. Reimer. 

With a view to the better understanding of the Pergamene finds, the 
regions about Pergamon were explored during the progress of the exca- 
rations. Aegae (Nemrud-kalassi), which lies a day’s journey south of 
Pergamon, was, in July, 1886, visited by Bohn, Senz, and Schuchhardt, 
and the results of their observations are published in the work named 
above. The most important discovery was the striking resemblance of 
Aegae to Pergamon, architecturally; it appears that the buildings of 
Eumenes and Attalos at the capital served as models for the whole region 
about. Of an earlier date was, probably, the temple of Demeter and 
Kora, while the theatre belongs to Roman times. Aegae was one of the 
twelve cities of Asia Minor which were destroyed by an earthquake in the 
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year 17 A. p., and was rebuilt by Tiberius; traces of the structures erected 
at this time have been found in abundance. It furnishes the first clear 
example of a city regularly built upon terrace-like platforms.—P. H. . . 1, 
in Literarisches Centralblatt, 1890, No. 29. 


A. CarTAULT. Vases Grees en forme de personnages groupés. Ato, 

pp. 16, 2 plates. Paris, 1889. 

This pamphlet is a study of two vases now in the possession of MM. E. 
de Rothschild and van Branteghem. The author calls attention to*their 
striking resemblances to the so-called “ Asia Minor” terracottas, and infers 
therefrom not only that they are genuine but that they are Attic in origin. 
The fact, however, is that these vases are no less forgeries, of modern fabri- 
cation, than are the figurines in question —S. Rernacnu, in Rev. Critique, 
1890, No. 3. 


F. v. Dunn und L. Jacont. Der griechische Tempel in Pompeji. 
Nebst einem Anhang: Ueber Schornsteinanlagen und eine Badeein- 
richtung im Frauenbad der Stabianer Thermen in Pompeji. . . . 
Fol., pp. 36; 9 lithographic and 3 photographie plates. Heidel- 
berg, 1890; Winter. 

In the spring of 1889, a company of university professors and gymnasial 
teachers from Baden visited Pompeii, and excavations under the direction 
of the authors of this book were carried on in their presence at the Greek 
temple. The attempt to ascertain the main features and to fix the date of 
the temple was only partially successful. The ground-plan indicates an 
ancient cella, with very deep pronaos, 6.40 m. by 14.70 m. (14.95 ?); the 
roof of the colonnade was probably made of wood, and the ceiling faced 
with coffers of terracotta, which was also the material of which the cornice 
was constructed. The date of the origin of the temple could not be deter- 
mined ; perhaps the temple is as old as the fifth century B. c. Many inter- 
esting details, however, relating to repairs and rebuilding at subsequent 
times were ascertained. The Appendix, in which Jacobi describes the 
heating arrangements in the smaller calidarium of the Stabian baths, is full 
of interesting information.—R. Bonn, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1891, No. 4. 


Girarp. L’ Education athénienne au V* et au sidele avant 
J.C. Ouvrage couronné par l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. 8vo, pp. IV, 358; 30 cuts. Paris, 1889. 

A charming book wherein the author, without furnishing much that is 

essentially new, but with a complete mastery of his subject, draws a vivid 

picture of education in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries B. c., 


tracing the life of a young Athenian from the cradle to the Epheby. 


bo 
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Difficult problems are discussed only in the introductory chapters. Al- 
though the author has gone wrong in many details [thirteen of which are 
specified with interesting corrections |—especially in the dating and ex- 
planation of vase-pictures, and in the inferences drawn from these con- 
siderations—the general impression produced by his book is a correct 
one.—C. Rosert, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1890, No. 52. 


A. BouTKowskI-GLINKA. Petit Mionnet de poche ou repertoire pra- 
tique & Pusage des numismatistes et collectionneurs des monnaies 
grecques, etc, 1° partie. 12mo, pp. 192. Berlin, 1889. 

The author gives us a list, arranged in geographical order, of the more 
important Greek coins of antiquity, with exact information as to their 
weight, devices, and ancient values, and their modern equivalents. There 
are no illustrations. The recent numismatic and historical literature re- 
lating to the subject has been utilized ; and, although the author has con- 
stantly had the aid of Imhoof-Blumer, he has made an independent 
investigation of several points. Not a distinct contribution to science, 
the little work will be found useful as a convenient book of reference for 
travellers in Southern Europe and the Orient.—S., in Lit. Centralblatt, 
1890, No. 18. 


WILHELM Guruitr. Ueber Pausanias. 8vo, pp. xu, 494. Graz, 

1890; Leuschner und Lubensky. 10 marks. 

For several years there has been a lively discussion as to the value of 
the only detailed description of ancient Greece which is preserved to us, 
the work of Pausanias the periegete. Conservatives have lauded his merits 
and sought to cover up or palliate his shortcomings ; radicals have treated 
him with acrimonious and almost personal contempt. Between these two 
extreme parties Gurlitt offers himself as arbiter. He undertakes to sift the 
evidence afforded by Pausanias himself, as well as all relevant external 
evidence, with the object of determining the writer’s degree of independence 
and credibility. This undertaking is carried out with great thoroughness, 
and the results are presented in an attractive form. 

It is in his descriptions of the Peiraieus, of Athens, Olympia and Delphi 
that Pausanias’s statements can be best tested, because in these places, 
thanks especially to recent excavations, our other sources of information 
are most ample and accurate. Now it is becoming constantly clearer that 
his topographical matter—we are not at present concerned with his histori- 
al and other digressions—is of very unequal value. Side by side with 
statements so accurate as to lead to the discovery of places or objects pre- 
viously unknown stand others which can be proved, on the testimony of 
various witnesses or by observation on the spot, to be highly inexact or 
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downright false. These two classes of statements are distinguished by no 
internal mark, and it is only now and then that we are enabled, by external 
evidence, to recognize their respective values. Thus we are led tothe convic- 
tion that Pausanias’s work is not based chiefly upon first-hand observation, 
but rather upon literary sources. The only possible points of controversy 
are, what these sources were and how he used them, whether he gathered 
much supplementary material by his own travels, and, if so, how he turned 
this to account. 

To enter fully into these controversies would lead beyond the limits of 
a brief notice, and we must therefore confine ourselves to two or three 
general points of view. Gurlitt regards the work of Pausanias as essen- 
tially a guide-book, intended to emancipate the traveller from troublesome 
eiceroni. This is claiming for the book qualities which it does not possess, 
and, at the same time, is unjust to the author’s praiseworthy effort to present, 
for each locality, a picture constructed on one uniform scheme. Pausanias 
is no substitute for a well-informed guide ; what he offers us is a quantity of 
more or less valuable learning, distributed on a framework of topographical 
notes. His book has about as much practical usableness as an ordinary 
hand-book of geography. Again, Gurlitt goes too far in the effort to 
excuse or explain away the historical and geographical errors which have 
been pointed out in Pausanias. In short, he is too much of an apologist. 
Nevertheless, we cordially recognize that he has made by all odds the most 
valuable contribution to his subject which has yet appeared.—LOoLLInG, in 
Gittingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890, No. 15, pp. 627-31. 


Hexsie. Fiihrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen 
klassischer Alterthiimer in Rom. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. xu, 548 ; 
433. Leipzig, 1891; Karl Baedeker. 

The remains of classical sculpture in Italy are being exhaustively cata- 
logued and described by German scholars. What Diitschke’s Antike Bild- 
werke in Oberitalien has done for Northern Italy and Matz and von Duhn’s 
Antike Bildwerke in Rom for the private collections of Rome, Helbig’s 
Fiihrer has accomplished for the public galleries of Rome. It covers a 
more important field than either of the others, and is at once more prac- 
tical and more thorough. We are led through the various museums of 
the Vatican, the Capitol, the Lateran, the Conservatori Palace, the Villas 
Albani and Borghese, the Palazzo Spada, the Boncompagni and delle Terme 
and the Collegio Romano. The Etruscan museum of the Vatican and the 
two museums in the Collegio Romano are described by Emil Reisch. 
What the student wishes to find in a catalogue of these monuments is (1) 
their provenience and state of preservation, (2) their probable date and 
significance, and (3) references to the best illustrations and special treatises. 
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This information Helbig has furnished us in very convenient form, by the 
use of different types. The references to figured illustrations dispense with 
the necessity of minute description, and permit the text to deal chiefly 
with interpretation. Helbig’s interpretations are formed with independ- 
ence and excellent judgment. Thus the Centocelle statue, which usually 
passes for an Eros of the type established by Praxiteles, is determined, by 
comparison with replicas, to be a Thanatos. The terracotta plaque which 
Waldstein considered an original sketch by Pheidias is here catalogued 
as modern. The Laokodn is freed from the supposed dependence on the 
Pergamon frieze, but the relation which the Torso and the Apollo of the 
Belvidere may have borne to the Pergamene sculptures is left unnoticed. 
It is probably an oversight which permitted the restorations of the Laokoén 
to be noticed in the large type, elsewhere expressly reserved for interpre- 
tation. As this monument is catalogued as the original work of the three 
Rhodian artists, it is important that the kind of marble used should not 
have been left unnoticed. In describing the silver paterae from the Regu- 
lini-Galassi tomb and the celebrated patera from Praeneste, Reisch follows 
the view advanced in the American Journal of Archeology, U1, p. 322 ff., 
that they are probably of Cypriote origin, and that the Praeneste patera 
presents some Assyrian or Pheenico-Cypriote myth, though he will not 
go so far as to connect them with any definite Cypriote legend. The bib- 
liographic references appended to the interpretation of each monument, 
though few in number, are selected from the best authorities. In order that 
such a work as this should prove even more useful to scholars, and especi- 
ally to those who are unable to visit Rome to examine the originals, it is 
most desirable that, along with verbal description and bibliographic refer- 
ences, the contents of museums should be fully exhibited by some photo- 
graphic process. Where is the museum that will begin such a systematic 
exhibition of its treasures ?—A. MARQUAND. 


R. Kexui&t. Ueber die Bronzestatue des sogenannten Idolino. 49. 
Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste der Archiiologischen Gesell- 
schaft zur Berlin. Mit 4 Tafeln. Folio, pp. 21. Berlin, 1889. 
The first three plates of this pamphlet—in which is published, by « 

competent hand, “the most beautiful of ancient bronze statues ”—supply 

a lack long felt, viz., a satisfactory representation of the Idolino. After a 

sketch of the history of the statue since its discovery in 1530, and of the 

bibliography, the author gives a delicate and appreciative analysis of the 
stilistic characteristics of the statue. He appears to be wrong, however, in 
describing the situation as one suggesting “the moments of movement 


and activity:” the position of the right hand shows that the boy still 
holds the oil in it, and the body would have been differently balanced 
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had that been the intention. The author dates the statue before the 
Parthenon sculptures, making it the oldest of the series—(1) Idolino, (2) 
youth pouring the oil (Munich), (3) the standing Diskobolos—and actu- 
ally sees it in an original work of Myron. The Massimi Diskobolos, how- 
ever, exhibits the characteristic Myronian “action,” which we miss in the 
Idolino, and besides shows an earlier treatment of the hair, though there 
is a striking resemblance in the two heads. The contrast drawn between 
the heads of Polykleitos and that of the Idolino is suggestive, but this 
does not necessarily prove that the Idolino and its congeners do not be- 
long to a late Peloponnesian school that carried on Polykleitean tradi- 
tions. Kekulé has however demonstrated the Myronian connections of 
the statue, and the reviewer [Michaelis] admits that the work must be 
placed in the fifth century B. c.; he would ascribe it not to Myron but 
perhaps to his son Lykios. The reviewer fails to see (with Brunn and 
Kekulé) the Myronian character of the standing Diskobolos, the Farnese 
Diadumenos and the Amazon (by Kliigmann ascribed to Pheidias): the 
motive, the forms and proportion of the bodies, and above all the heads, tell 
against this view.—Ap. M., in Lit. Centralblatt, 1890, No. 48. 


V. Latovux et P. Monceaux. Restauration d’Olympie. L/histoire, 
les monuments, le culte et les fétes. Folio, pp. 224, 10 plates and 
many cuts. Paris, 1889. 

In spite of the excellences of the three early publications relating to 
Olympia—the Ausgrabungen zu Olympia of the German Institute, with its 
inadequate text, Bétticher’s handy compilation, and Flasch’s noteworthy 
article in Baumeister’s Denkmaler—it has been reserved for Frenchmen 
to furnish the first satisfactory monograph upon the subject, intended for 
artists and the general public. The text is from the hand of M. Monceaux, 
and it explains the beautiful plates, which are made in part from photo- 
graphs and in part from the restorations of M. Laloux. The latter scholar, 
formerly pensionnaire of the French Academy at Rome, and author of a 
brief history of Greek architecture [see JouRNAL, vi, 1890, p. 133], has 
furnished drawings and designs that merit the highest praise; among 
these we select for special mention the magnificent photograveure of the 
temenos as restored. There are, however, two points in which M. Laloux’s 
work calls for severe criticism. In his use of decorative motives suggested 
by Greek ceramic art, he has been guilty of grave anachronisms and im- 
proprieties: thus the outer wall of the ced/a of the temple of Zeus he has decor- 
ated with archaic designs, failing also to observe the law which prohibited 
the use, upon walls, of the ornament developed on and peculiar to vases. 
The second point for criticism is the restoration proposed for the statue of 
Olympian Zeus; it is vastly inferior to the other drawings; it fails to sug- 
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gest the technique of chryselephantine work ; the statue lacks the stamp 
of severity, is vague and ill-defined. The ornamental figures represented 
as painted or carved on the throne of the god combine motives taken from 
vases of 600 B. c. with those suggested by the art of Hellenistic Greece. 
As compared with the restoration of Quatremére (1813), that of Laloux 
marks a retrogression. The text of M. Monceaux is attractive and spirited 
and not surcharged with erudition. It is, however, to be regretted that he 
has not yet made up his mind on many questions still agitated among ar- 
cheologists, and that he affects an indifference to important problems the 
solution of which is within reach. In the arrangement of his material he 
has been more satisfactory: first we have a history of Olympia to the close 
of German excavations; then a sketch of the topography of the region 
with especial reference to the works of art; and finally an excellent study 
of the cults of Olympia and of the Olympian festival. Since not a line of 
Pheenician has been found at Olympia, the author’s statements as to the 
important part taken by this people in the early history of the region are 
hazardous, to say the least. There are not a few other assertions equally 
open to criticism. In spite, however, of these defects, this work will take 
an honorable place in the library of the artist.—S. Reracu, in Rev, 
Critique, 1890, No. 6. 


A. Lespzave. Une école inédite de sculpture gallo-romaine. 8vo, pp. 

28. Toulouse, 1889. 

In this memoir the author discusses the discoveries at Martres-Tolo- 
sanes which have so enriched the museum at Toulouse. In particular he 
examines the sculptures ; among these a basrelief representing Tetricus is 
said by him to be the most interesting monument of the Gallo-Roman empire. 
These works of art are original works of a local school of sculpture hitherto 
wholly ignored by archzeologists, which, active about the third century A. D., 
deserves a place in the annals of ancient art—T. pe L., in Rev. Critique, 
1890, No. 2. 


Pau. LEJAY. Inscriptions antiques de la Céte-d’ Or. 8vo, pp- 281. 

Paris, 1889. 

Here are published 306 ancient inscriptions (including 11 of doubtful 
genuineness) gathered from various places in the Céte-d’Or in France : 
they are arranged in alphabetical order according to their provenience, 
and, with the exception of two, probably spurious, in Greek, and three, 
genuine, in Celtic, are wholly in Latin. They belong to the Celtic tribes 
of the Lingones, Aedui, and Sequani, and, for the most part, are sepul- 
chral and dedicatory: from the latter class we learn the names of several 
local Gallic divinities, the leaders of which are Mars Sicolvis and either 
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the Gallic Litavis, or the Roman Bellona. The editor’s notes are full and 
exhaustive, though not without occasional blunders, and there are good 
indexes. At least until the appearance of the volume of Gallic inscriptions 
in the CTL, this book will be indispensable to the student of the subject. 
—A. H., in Lit. Centralblatt, 1890, No. 27. 


MonvuMENT!I ANTICHI. Pubblicati per cura della Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei. Vol. I. Puntata I. Con 10 tav. e 83 incisioni nel 
testo. Folio, coll. 166. Milano, 1890; Hoepli. 

This new publication—edited by a committee of the Accademia dei Lincei 
—is designed to serve as a supplement to the Notizie degli Scavi published 
monthly by the same Academy. Like the latter, it treats of all important 
discoveries in the field of classical archeology, epigraphy, and numismatics. 
Whereas the Notizie aims to give timely intelligence, in brief reports, of 
new discoveries as they are made, the Monumenti proposes to present to 
specialists, in carefully prepared essays, the results of investigations that 
may have extended over a long period of time, as well as to publish newly 
discovered monuments and to republish others hitherto inadequately pub- 
lished. This first puntata contains (1) a report upon the excavations of 
the temple of Pythian Apollon at Gortyn in Krete, by HALBHERR; (2) 
fragments of archaic inscriptions from the same place by CompaReTTI 
—which appear to fix the date of the introduction of coinage into Krete ; 
(3) a report, by L. PrcoRrN1, upon excavations conducted by the writer 
at Fontanellato (Castellazzo) in Parma; (4) on the weight of the Etrus- 
van pound, by G. F. GAMURRINI, based on a find of ancient weights at 
Chiusi (Clusium). The inscriptions discussed by Halbherr throw light on 
the Doric of Gortyn at about 300 B. c.: e.g., F ; ace. plu. in ovs, avs, évs and 
és; Képpos=Kdopos ; topti=mpds.—A. H., in Lit. Centralblatt, 1890, No. 23. 


S. Chroniques d’ Orient. Documents sur les fouilles et 
découvertes dans l’orient hellénique de 1883 41890. Pp. xv, 787, 
one plate and several cuts. Paris, 1891. 

This bulky volume consists mainly of reprints of reports, which ap- 
peared from the author’s hand in the Revue Archéologique, upon excava- 
tions and discoveries in Greek lands between 1883 and 1890, together 
with several articles upon like topics written by him for various other 
periodicals. The value of the original reports is greatly enhanced, not 
only by the index of fifty pages—with hardly less than ten thousand 
references—but also by the addition of many foot-notes, in which the in- 
formation given in the text is brought to date, and attention is called to 
recent literature. These Chroniques, at first little more than meagre re- 
ports of recent finds, gradually became a complete repertory of informa- 
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tion not alone upon these matters, but also upon the substance of the more 
important current articles and minor publications upon Greek archzolog- 
ical discoveries, upon bibliography in general, and upon the acquisitions of 
museums. The articles on the so-called “Asiatic Terracottas””—as a rule, 
forgeries made in Athens, probably by Italian artists—are interesting 
reading. M. Reinach’s warnings are needed. For, although archzolo- 
gists are in the main of one mind in the matter, they are not outspoken, 
and, as a result of this apathy, the forgers and the dealers in these figur- 
ines continue their corrupt practices upon a public still reluctant to be 
undeceived. This handsome volume, with its convenient index to an im- 
portant part of the unindexed Revue Archéologique, will be a boon to 
many a library.— The Nation, Sept. 24, 1891, p. 239. 


THEODOR SCHREIBER. Die hellenistischen Reliefbilder. Erste Liefe- 
rung. Leipzig, 1889; Engelmann. 20 marks. 

This is the first instalment of one of those great serial publications, un- 
dertaken by the German Archeological Institute and other kindred bodies, 
and intended to present in systematic form the entire existing stock of 
ancient sculptures. In this instance it is to the Saxon Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, assisted by the ministry of worship and education, that 
our thanks are due. There are few archeological publications which have 
so high a claim as this to be widely known. Not only for the philologian 
is it important to become acquainted with these idyllic and heroic scenes 
of the Hellenistic period, and thus with one important source of inspira- 
tion to the Augustan poets ; but ail who possess any appreciation of classic 
art must needs be charmed by the affluence in invention, the elegance of 
form, and the refinement of feeling which characterize these products of a 
luxurious civilization. The helio-engravings, executed by Dujardin in 
Paris, are of the highest merit—A. Brickner, in Berl. philol. Woch., 
1890, No. 13. 


Hersricw Strack. Baudenkméler des alten Rom. Nach photo- 
graphischen Originalaufnahmen. Folio, pp. 20, with 20 plates. 
Berlin, 1890; Ernst Wasmuth. 20 marks. 

Of the twenty plates contained in this work, Nos. 1 and 2 show the 
Forum from the east and the west, 3-6 the Pantheon, 7 the Forum of 
Augustus, 8 the temple of Castor, 9-11 the Colosseum, 12-13 the arch of 
Titus, 14 the Forum Boarium with its temples, 15 the Forum of Trajan, 
16 the temple of Faustina, 17 the Poseidonium of Agrippa, 18 the column 
of Marcus Aurelius, 19 the arch of Gallienus, 20 the arch of Constantine. 
The photographs were admirably taken and have been admirably repro- 
duced. The selection of monuments to be represented was made with skill 
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and doubtless after mature consideration. Nevertheless, two monuments 
of the highest importance have been omitted, the theatre of Marcellus and 
the Porta Maggiore ; both of these, but especially the unfinished columns 
of the latter, have exercised an immense influence over modern architecture. 
Could the work be somewhat enlarged, these two buildings should be the 
first to be included. Less important, but still deserving a place, are 
the Basilica of Constantine and a section of the Neronian aqueduct (if 
possible, with the Arch of Dolabella). The twenty pages of text accom- 
panying the illustrations are excellent in form and substance.—O. Ricu- 
TER, in Berl. philol. Woch., 1890, No. 50. 


F. SrupniczKa. Kyrene, eine altgriechische Gittin. Archiologische 
u. mythologische Untersuchungen. 8vo, pp. XI, 224; 38 cuts. 
Leipzig, 1890; Brockhaus. 

This admirable study contains much more than its title suggests, viz., 

a discussion of the “ Kyrenaic” vases, of a relief from Olympia represent- 

ing Kyrene in conflict with a lion (from the treasury of the Kyreneans), 

of the legends of the founding of Thera, of Kyrene, ete. Kyrene, the 
goddess, is proved to be the counterpart of Artemis. In one of the ap- 

pendices, F. Diimmler endeavors to prove that Hektor was originally a 

Theban hero, hardly with success. By the skilful use of archzeological 

materials, the author has produced a book which will be of great service 

to all workers in the field of Greek religion and culture. It is to be hoped 
that similar books may soon be written for Naukratis, Rhodes, Kypros, 

and Krete.—Cr., in Lit. Centralblatt, 1890, No. 33. 


K. Wernicke. Die griechische Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen. Eine 
archiiologische Studie. 8vo, pp. 143. Berlin, 1890; G. Reimer. 
This book is a timely and welcome supplement to W. Klein’s Griech- 

ische Vasen mit Me istersignaturen, especially since the chronology of Greek 

vases has received greater definiteness from the discoveries upon the Athe- 
nian acropolis within the last half dozen years. The author groups his 
material under six heads: 1, where «adds refers to the picture; 11, names 
of women; 111, names of males, only on b. f. vases; Iv, of males, on both 
b. f. and r. f. vases; v, of males, only on r. f. vases; VI, names on other 
vases. In the seventh chapter the historical significance of these inscribed 
vases is discussed: they are shown to be Attic in origin, and to belong 
between B. c. 540 and 440. Several indications make it elear that the in- 
scriptions do not necessarily imply personal intimacy between the vase- 
painter and the persons mentioned with «adds; for among these names 
occur not only those of many eminent vase-painters but also those of highly 


aristocratic personages. Some of the latter the author seeks to identify 
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with well-known historical characters (cf. Jahrb., 11, p. 159 seq.). It is to 
be regretted that the important question of the chronology of the inscribed 
vases, as determined by their technique and decoration, is inadequately con- 
sidered, that the treatment in general is sketchy, and that the bibliographic 
notes are meagre and unsatisfactory —F. SrupniczKa, in D. Literatur- 
zeitung, 1890, No. 35. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
J. v. ANToNIEWICZ. Ikonographisches zu Chrestien de Troyes. 8vo, 

pp. 28. Erlangen and Leipzig, 1890. 

This essay is valuable in containing not only an admirable discussion 
of a French ivory-casket of the fourteenth century rediscovered at Cracow 
in 1881, but also some excellent remarks on the importance of the com- 
parative study of the monuments of art and of literature, especially poetry, 
of the Middle Ages, a subject that has been sadly neglected. This casket 
furnishes a charming example of the union of the poetical legends with 
the illustrator’s art of the fourteenth century; here are represented the 
storming of the Minne castle, the story of Alexander, Aristotle and Phyllis, 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, of Tristan and Isold, together with suggestions of 
medizval animal fables, tales of giants, gnomes, efe. Certain peculiar 
features in the romance of Chrestien de Troyes,(Launcelot and Gawain) 
are figured in this work of art, which leads to the suggestion that the poet’s 
conceptions were to a certain extent moulded by the pictorial or carved 
representations.—F Rr. SCHNEIDER, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1891, No. 1. 


F. Grecorovivs. Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter. 2 

Binde. Stuttgart, 1889; Cotta. 20 marks. 

Alike for form and substance, this history deserves to take rank, as a 
classic, beside the works of Gibbon and Finlay. During the period from the 
sixth to the twelfth century A. p., Athens, according to the ordinary view, 
had no history, while for the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury the dynastic and political facts are highly complicated and the ma- 
terials extraordinarily scattered. Nevertheless, by virtue of a wonderful 
constructive power, Gregorovius has succeeded in making a work at once 
instructive and fascinating. The reader is enchained by the vigorous style, 
the ingenuity in hypothesis, the masterly arrangement, above all by the 
ample background of political and social history, a background on which, 
to be sure, the picture of the city of Athens sometimes appears like a 
microscopic figure on a gigantic canvas. Gregorovius has given us more 
than a history of Athens; it is a history of the Greek provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire-—K. KrumBacuer, in Berl. philol. Woch., 1890, No. 2. 
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JuLivus ScH.osser. Die abendléndliche Klosteranlage des frithen Mit- 
telalters. 8vo, pp. 11, 83 and 1m. Vienna, 1889; Gerolds Sohn. 
This, the first work of its author, is marked by industry, accuracy and 

method, and is a valuable contribution to knowledge in a field in which, 

as yet, little has been done. Schlosser’s researches, which give evidence . 

of a thorough mastery of all the materials, terminate with the beginning 

of the eleventh century. He rightly recognizes the e/austral as the fun- 
demental principle in the scheme of monastic structures in western Europe. 

The origin of this principle is obscure, as is that of the basilica-tower. Ac- 

cording to the author’s hypothesis, suggestions of it are apparent in the 

monasteries proved by Wickhoff to be as old as the age of Augustine. 

By the eighth century, this scheme is well established in the Benedictine 

monasteries. Especially suggestive are the remarks upon the important 

document relating to the buildings of Farfa—Dento, in D. Literatur- 

zeitung, 1890, No. 17. 


RENAISSANCE. 


GEORG GALLAND. Geschichte der holldéndischen Baukunst und Bild- 
neret im Leitalter der Renaissance, der nationalen Bliite und des 
Klassicismus, Mit 181 Textabbild. 8vo, pp. xm, 635. Frank- 
furt a. M., 1890; Keller. 

The art of Holland possesses a strong attraction for those interested in 
Germanic civilization, and for more than a century the Dutch painters 
have been the object of diligent study in Germany. Dutch architecture 
and sculpture have, however, been almost wholly neglected. The work 
of Galland, which discusses both these subjects, deserves recognition as an 
attempt to supply a deficiency. The author's enthusiasm, and the fact that 
he gives signs of a personal familiarity with the monuments described, will 
offset defects of plan and of form, and lend the book permanent value.— 
Bong, in D. Literaturzeitung, 1890, No. 28. 
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SUMMARY OF RECENT DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


Page. Page. Page 
ALGERIA, . . .. . .308 GREAT BRITAIN, . . . 333 PHCENICIA, ... . .308 
AMERICA,. .... . 34)' GREECE, ..... . RUSSIA, .... . 332 
ASIA MINOR, .. .309 ITALY, ... .. . . 318 SWITZERLAND, .. . 326 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, .328 JAVA, .... +. . 308 TUNISIA, ..... . 305 
DENMARK, .... MRETE,. . . « « ST | TURKEY, - - 
GERMANY, .. . . .326 KYPROS, .... .. 313 

AFRICA. 
TUNISIA. 


Limits oF Roman occupaTion.—M. Blanc, who was charged by the Soe. 
des Antiquaires with a mission in Tunisia, occupied himself mainly in deter- 
mining the southern boundaries of the Roman occupation in Tunisia, Tripoli 
and Southern Algeria. He presented a report on the subject to the Society 
on Jan. 29, 1890. 

EXCAVATIONS MADE DURING 1890.—On p. 520 of vol. v1, it was stated that 
the archeological campaign of 1890 was the most fruitful ever undertaken 
in Africa. While awaiting the full report which will be presented by M. 
de la Blanchére to the Académie des Inscriptions, the following is taken 
from the summary already communicated by him to the Academy and 
published in the Ami des Monuments. 

BULLA REGIA.—The excavations were, as before, under the direction 
of Dr. Carton and were the continuation of those of the previous year. 
Still, they were not confined to the Roman necropolis which continued to 
furnish its supply of lamps, pottery, and funereal objects. The Punic 
necropolis was attempted, but the greater part of its tombs had been pil- 
laged, and the block of rock above it, on which the head of a divinity is 
rudely carved, was sent to the Bardo. The Berber necropolis, in dolmens, 
was also excavated and furnished a number of singular rude pieces of 
pottery. Several soundings were made in the ruins of the city itself, and 
its level was found at the great depth of some ten metres, under débris and 
earth. The contents of the Roman necropolis are of all ages and extremely 
interesting: all modes of burial, from cremation to inhumation in leaden 


coffins, have been met with. 
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GAFSA.—The beautiful mosaic found here representing the circus at the 
moment of a race, with rows of seats filled with spectators, has been removed 
from its site and transported to the Bardo museum. 

MAGHRANE.—BircHana.—In this property, at Maghrane, near Zag- 
houan, the discovery of a mosaic had been made, some time ago; but it 
was only partially uncovered. It has now been given to the museum of 
the Bardo by M. Humbert. It is composed of a hexagon geometrically 
divided into a number of compartments which form zones around a head 
of Saturn. The first zone contains the divinities of the other six planets, 
forming, with the centre, a representation of the week; around, in a second 
zone, run six animals; a last zone contains the signs of the zodiac. Such 
paintings are not rare, but this one is remarkable for the perfect execution 
of the mosaic-work, which is superior to most of the African work. Out- 
side of the zodiac are two semicircular medallions, finer both in drawing 
and workmanship, which represent, one, the head of Oceanus, the other, 
a peacock. 

MAHEDIA.—M. Hannezo renewed the exploration of the Neo-Punic 
necropolis near this city. He examined over a thousand tombs, of which 
not one in a hundred were intact. However, a considerable number of 
objects were found, of which a large portion were given by him to the 
museum. His most interesting discovery is probably an inscription in 
very early Cufie characters cut on the wall of the well that leads to one of 
these sepulchral vaults, above its entrance. It not only shows that these 
tombs were made use of again at the time of the Mussulman invasion, 
but it appears to be the earliest example of Arabic epigraphy existing in 
Barbary. 

SOUSSA=HADRUMETUM.—M. Doublet, a former member of the School 
at Athens, was charged with continuing the exploration of the Roman 
necropolis of Hadrumetum. He unearthed a considerable number of 
hypogea, each usually containing several tombs, and enclosed in nine sep- 
arate walls. The whole appears to belong to the second and especially to 
the third century of our era. The most important of the objects found is 
a series of terracotta statuettes representing single figures and groups, 
Venus, Bes, busts, bigas and quadrigas, horsemen, a love-scene, a camel. 
There are between 60 and 65 of these statuettes, 40 of which are quite intact. 
Some bear vivid traces of the colors with which they were painted, some 
stamped bricks; a tabella devotionis in Greek, the largest known (47 lines, 
255 by 245 mill.); a small lead triptych with Venus and Cupid, to be 


are charming, all are interesting. Beside these, there are lamps; pottery ; 


hung around the neck ; and a very delicate mosaic representing a vessel 
arriving at port and unloading genii. In the course of removing this 
mosaic, MM. Doublet and Pradére discovered another which is a piece 
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of capital importance. It represents Oceanus lying on a banqueting couch 
in the midst of his kingdom. His head is covered with lobster-feet, and 
his beard is of green seaweed. He is drunk and is snapping his fingers ; 
around him is the sea full of finely drawn fish. This work is being removed. 
TABARKA.— Excavations are still in full activity on this site, the work 
being concentrated on the Christian cemetery or rather cemeteries of the 
ancient Thabraca. Besides a number of objects and human remains, there 
have been unearthed some hundred Christian and pagan inscriptions, and *] 
more than sixty mosaic sepulchral slabs. These slabs, always interesting } 
and often of great beauty, now form a unique series, as curious from the f 
point of view of mosaic-art as precious for the study of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. For these sepulchral slabs not only include epitaphs but are 
decorated with male and female figures, some of which appear to belong 
to dignitaries of the community, with male and female oranti, with varied 
decoration and attributes, and also animals. Before this, there had been 
found at Tabarka seven mosaics, which though in great part destroyed had 
given an idea of this series. Near Tabarka, at the Clouet-Godmet farm, 
was excavated a construction with three apses from which was taken a 
mosaic not less than fifteen metres square. Unfortunately, the central 
composition was almost completely ruined, and of it only some fine frag- 
ments of animals were left. The mosaic pavement of the three apses rep- 
resents the various buildings of a large rural establishment, each with its 
characteristic form, its occupants, animals, pet birds or barnyard fowl, with 
its surroundings, vineyards, orchards, groves, olive plantations, rocks, ponds. 
In one of the pictures is a seated spinner of most remarkable workmanship. 
TUNIS.—THeE Museum.— M. de la Blanchére adds that the Museum at 
Tunis received further additions from the investigations at the Belvedére, 
at Maktar, at Souk-el-Arba, ete. He calls attention to the riches that are 
accumulating, and forming here a collection of first-rate importance, espe- 
cially in its unrivalled series of Roman mosaics. But all the funds are ' 
expended in digging and transportation ; nothing is left for the expenses of 
mounting and exhibiting, and the arrangement of the collections will be de- 
layed until financial assistance is obtained.—Ami des Mon., 1891, pp. 34-38. 
CASTELLUM MUTEC!.—Father Delattre has established the site of 
Castellum Muteci, in Mauretania Caesarensis, at a place called Ain Aneb 
seven kilom. from Tessemsil in the region of Teniet-el-Had. It was a 
bishopric in 482. At that time Quintasius was bishop, and he was exiled 
by Huneric, king of the Vandals in 484. It was also the seat of a praepositus 
limitis, who was under the orders of the dux et praeses prov. Mauritaniae 
Caesariensis. An inscription over the very door of the Castellum in two 
lines gives its name ... . CASTELLYM | MVTECI POSITVM | EST ANP | CCCCXXX 
ET Gu. Hence the Castellum was founded or rebuilt in 479 or 480.— 
Bull. Soc. Antiquaires, 1890, p. 64. 
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ALGERIA. 


ORLEANSVILLE.—A Roman Mosaic.—The Bulletin of the Soc. des An- 
tiquaires (1890, p. 61-2) publishes a mosaic which was found in June, 1883, 
in the court in front of the main entrance of the military hospital at Orleans- 
ville, among remains of ancient constructions similar to those of the Roman 
baths at Gafsa in Tunisia. Orleansville probably occupies the site of the 
Roman Castellum Tingitanum. The mosaic measures 1.67 by 1.83 met. Its 
coloring is extremely bright and it is perfect except where part of the chest 
of two of the figures has fallen away. Its style dates from the first half of 
the third century. There are two scenes represented together, both hunt- 
ing scenes. Below, a panther leaps cut of a wood at a horseman: above, 
two men on foot accompanied by a dog are withstanding a wild boar at 
whom one of the men is aiming a boar-spear. Asbove, are two lines of 
inscription : SILIQVA FREQVENS FOVEAS MEA MEMBRA LAVACRO. 


ASIA. 
JAVA. 
SEPULCHRAL MonumenTs.— Last year, Dr. Hamy called attention to the 
. excavations which were being carried on in the interior of Java by several 


Dutch archeologists ; and connected mainly with Buddhistic monuments 
of the Plambanan plain. Thanks to a communication of M. Ysermann, 
‘ Dr. Hamy was able to inform the Académie des Inscriptions, on March 25, 
of some more recent discoveries made in the Civaitic ruins of this plain 
under the direction of Dr.Groénemann. These excavations included the 
clearing of a number of inner chambers whose sepulchral character M. 
Ysermann ascertained by finding under the base of the statues of the gods 
several cinerary pits. The outer galleries and the base of the monuments 
were disengaged from débris engaged in a thick alluvial deposit. Four 
rows of magnificent basreliefs were uncovered, photographs of which were 
exhibited to the Academy. One of these rows of reliefs forms a kind of 
illustration to a part of the famous Indian poem, the Ramayana.— Ami des 
Mon. 1891, p. 110. 
PHCENICIA. 


oF ITs Kincs.—M. Ernest Babelon has communi- 
cated to the Acad. des Inser. (Dec. 5, 12, 1890) some discoveries which he 
has made on the coins of the kings of Sidon struck in the fourth century 
B. c. under the dominion of the Persian Achzemenide. These coins have 
on one side the Sidonian galley, on the other the head of the king of kings 
in a three-horse chariot followed by a tributary king on foot. The legend 
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is composed usually of two Phoenician letters and a cypher. M. Babelon 
divides these coins into groups each belonging to a different person, either 
a king of Sidon or a Persian Satrap of Egypt, or the satrap of Kilikia, 
Mazaios. The Pheenician letters are the initials of their names and the 
cyphers are the dates expressed in the years of their reigns. M. Babelon 
proposes this chronology. 

1. An anonymous king, died in 374; 

2. Strato I, 374-362; 

3. Tennes, 362-350 ; 
4. Interregnum, 350-349 ; 
5. Evagoras II (dispossessed king of Salamis), 349-346 ; 
6. Strato IT, 346-332. 


Sidon was captured by Alexander in 352. 


ASIA MINOR. 

SINDJIRLI.—Summary OF THE GERMAN Discoveries.—Chr. Belger pub- 
lishes in the Berl. phil. Woch., 1891, Nos. 26, 29-30, an account of the 
results of the German expedition to Sindjirli undertaken in 1889, of which 
asummary is here given. Further references may be found in the JoURNAL, 
vol. m1, p. 62 (Ward’s and Frothingham’s article on the sculptures) and 
vol. rv, pp. 483-5. Sindjirli lies near the boundary between Asia Minor 
and Syria. What race inhabited it is still doubtful, the veil that obscures 
the “ Hittites” 
of Aramaic inscriptions. A fortified city existed here in about 900 B. c. 


not being yet lifted. An important indication is the finding 


surrounded by a double wall and crowned by a strong acropolis within 
which the greater part of the sculptures were found. The history of the 
investigation of its ruins is as follows. In 1883, under Hamdy Bey’s direc- 
tions, some of the sculptures were uncovered in the ruins of a palace. These 
were seen and photographed by Mr. J. S. Sterrett and Mr. Haynes and 
published in the Journal of Archeology by Dr. Ward. They were also 
visited by Dr. Puchstein, who published them again in his Reisen in 
Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890), without acknowledging our 
previous publication. When the Oriental Committee was organized in 
Berlin for the purpose of excavating in the East, it was decided to make 
attempts both in Mesopotamia and Syria. Mess. Humann, von Luschan, 
Winter, and Koldewey conducted the excavations at Sindjirli, which was 
the first site selected. The work lasted during three campaigns and was 
reported (June 10, 1891), in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin. 
City—The centre of the city is formed by a hill running sw and Ne. 
Upon it the various kings built their palaces, each adding to his prede- 
cessor’s work. ‘The gates of the walls that enclose this hill are on the 
exposed south side where it slopes toward the plain. The road winds 
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up through the larger gateway. Inside, facing the entrance is a wall 
strengthened by towers, stretching across the hill in which a second gate- 
way is cut. Both gateways were decorated in their lower part with sculp- 
tures carved on upright blocks of stone about six feet high. One half of 
these were sent to Constantinople, the other half to Berlin. From the 
interior of the second gateway came two lions. It is probable that a second 
wall with its gateway extended across the top of the hill, but this section 
has not yet been fully excavated. On this strongly protected plateau of the 
acropolis stood the palaces: the oldest stands on the highest point, to the 
nw.; the latest belongs to about the year 730 B. c. 

Taking the hill as a centre, the inner city-walls are built at a distance 
from it of between 200 and 250 metres. There are two walls within a 
small distance of each other, the diameter of the outer circuit being 700 
metres. Both walls are strengthened by about one hundred pier-like pro- 
jections, which are identified as being towers, by a comparison with the 
plans and siege scenes, in Layard’s Nineveh. In his Monuments of Nineveh, 
Ist series, pl. 30, the view of a similar circular city is given; to which also 
pl. 77 may be added. In his second series are views of numerous cities, 
built on an oval plan or as paralellograms with rounded corners. Here, 
also, a double wall is almost always seen, strengthened by towers and 
crowned by battlements, the outer being only about half as high as the 
inner wall; while toward the centre rise loftier towers which may belong 
to an acropolis like that at Sindjirli. The upper part of the walls, with 
their tooth-like battlements, appear to have been of wood: their lightness 
of construction and foundation limited the number of their defenders, 
usually archers. By these Assyrian reliefs the plan and arrangement of 
Sindjirli are fully explained. We even find grounds here for agreeing 
with Dérpfeld in believing the pier-like projections at Hissarlik to be also 
towers instead of mere buttresses. 

The lower city, enclosed between the walls, is entered by three gates, 
each flanked by two strong projecting towers, so that six towers guard the 
gates and 94 the walls. The main gate is directly south of the acropolis, 
the others at about equal distance on either side. Between the s. and the 
w. gate are 25 towers; between the s. and the nN. gate, 32; between the 
w. and the n. gate, 37. Each tower is, of course, double, on account of 
the double wall. At the gates a small court is formed between the walls, 
to facilitate defense in case the outer gate be forced. The origin of a city- 
plan like the present should be sought not in a mountainous country like 
Greece but in a flat land like the valley of the Euphrates. 

Construction.—The walls are all built of unburnt bricks on a founda- 
tion of chirite. They are strengthened internally against cracking by a 
diagonal network of wooden beams. In the construction of the foundations, 
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the larger stones are used on the outside, the interior being filled with variety 
of material. The facing, however, can hardly be called polygonal but an 
irregular form of squared blocks. The foundation rises to the ground-level ; 
above it begins the diagonal direction following the wooden network. In 
the walls, from 3 to 6 met. thick, beams a foot thick are placed one foot 
apart; in walls of lesser thickness slenderer round wooden ties are placed 
at distances from one another equal to their diameter, even in walls only 
one metre in thickness. The spaces between the beams are filled in with 
small stones and earth, so that, in digging through the walls, are found 
diagonal canals in which are now and then carbonized remains of this 
framework, The unburnt bricks are usually 30 to 40 cent. square and 10 
to 15 cent. thick, laid irregularly in about a finger of mortar. The walls 
are faced everywhere with clay or lime or gypsum. To guard against the 
destructive action of the weather on the lower part of the walls, the lower 
courses are, in important structures, faced or rather trimmed with upright 
slabs of stone which rest upon a course of flat stones: they soon became deco- 
rated with series of basreliefs—a custom that spread over the entire East. 

Of decorative stonework the other most important instance is in the 
columns, two bases of which were found in situ in the upper (Nw.) palace, 
marking the side of the porch preceding a series of halls. The method of 
arranging these two parallel halls is a special characteristic of Sindjirli, 
and is best studied in the upper palace, the latest of the four main struc- 
tures. Here is a square court on two of whose sides is a small subordinate 
structure; on a third side an open one-columned porch and parallel with 
it the closed main hall and adjoining it several minor rooms. This system 
of an open portico on the court is still in use throughout the East, even in 
Syria, and is called the Liwan. To the nw. of the upper palace lies a 
smaller structure, which has likewise a portico behind the court and back 
of it a main hall and on either side minor rooms. The same arrangement 
is found in the western palace, where, however, only a part of the court and 
the building west of it and the portico-entrance to the northern structure 
have as yet been excavated. The period of this structure is the time of 
Tiglath-Pileser III. The same ground-plan is visible in an older structure 
which was destroyed and replaced by the “upper palace.” Its walls were 
colossal in size. The front hall was enclosed by two towers measuring some 
seventeen metres in plan. This structure must have been for religious 
purposes. 

History and Discoveries—Dr. von Luschan judged that the city and 
acropolis were destroyed in about 550 B.c., perhaps by people of a different 
race that lived, at a few hours distance from Sindjirli, in a citadel built 
of Cyclopean walls. Since then, the ruins have been almost continually 
inhabited. Small objects to the number of three thousand were found, 
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some of which show analogies to Trojan and others to prehistoric antiqui- 
ties: of a non-metal age there was no trace. A large series of weights 
was found, some of which would indicate a decimal system. There are seals, 
ornaments, arms, lamps, stamps, cylindrical stones, pearls, fibulas, needles, 
vases of home and foreign (perhaps even Cypriote) manufacture. The 
necropolis lay without the walls; only five tombs were discovered. The 
bodies were placed, in a crouching attitude, in earthern jars. One sepul- 
chral chamber built of heavy dolorite blocks, and otherwise entirely empty, 
yielded a very important relief. The early Shemitie inscriptions found 
would seem to indicate that the Hittites were Shemites, but Dr. von Luschan 
is of the opinion that the excavations show that the Hittites are of pre- 
Shemitic origin, like the Sumero-Akkadians in Babylonia. 

Professbr Schrader dates the raising of the stele of Essarhaddon in Sindjirli 
between the years 670 and 668. The connection with Assyria, shown by 
the Assyrian inscriptions and seals found, ends with the fall of Nineveh in 
607, and the monuments that can be dated belong to the flourishing Assyrian 
period between the seventh and the ninth century. What is earlier can- 
not yet be surely estimated. The inscription on the monument of King 
Panammu is shown, from Assyrian documents, to belong to the reign of 
Tiglath Pileser III (745-727). The old-Shemitic letters read merely P- 
n-m-u, the spelling being completed as to the vowels by the cuneiform 
inscriptions. The name of Tiglath Pileser occurs also in Panammu’s 
inscription. Both kings came at a critical period. Tiglath Pileser saw 
the fall of the many small kingdoms in Asia and the foundation of a single 
empire. Panammu came at the close ofa period of independence: his king- 
dom was annexed by Assyria in 723. His inscription, the second in date of 
old-Shemitie inscriptions, must date from 730, and is thus about 120 years 
later than that of Mesa. The early Shemitic inscriptions of Sindjirli will 
give most important material for a reconstruction of the ancient Aramaic. 

The excavations are not finished as yet, and a campaign of seven or eight 
months is judged necessary to complete them. 

Among the sculptures two classes should be radically dis- 


Sculptures. 
tinguished, those of native art, and the direct Assyrian importations. 
Essarhaddon (681-68), who conquered the whole of Syria, erected a large, 
well-preserved stele of victory, in shape like a short obelisk with rounded 
top, whose flat face is covered with a relief and cuneiform characters. The 
king is in profile to the right, holding in his left hand a rope by which are 
bound two small! dwarf-like figures, reaching about to his knee, of the 
conquered king of Egypt, and (in even smaller dimensions) the Syrian 
prince. They are gazing prayerfully up at the conqueror. The Egyptian 
has manacles on his feet, the Syrian on his hands, and the rope by which 
they are held goes through their lips. The inscription speaks of the con- 
quest of Egypt. 
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In contrast to this Assyrian work are the native sculptures; still they 
are under Assyrian influence in their general treatment. This is especially 
the case with two pairs of colossal lions carved in stone, which flanked the 
gateways at Sindjirli—one rude, the other of better art. They are im- 
pressive, with a peculiar combination of stiff archaicism and powerful 
naturalism. The rigid attitude shows them to be not independent but 
parts of a monumental structure, the naturalistic treatment of the head, 
shows the hand of the mountaineers. The head is not at rest but has just 
given forth a powerful roar, as if it had caught sight of an enemy; nose 
and upper lip are wrinkled, the eyes half closed, the ears drawn back, the 
jaws so wide open as to show all the teeth, each one characteristically repro- 
duced. One gets the complete impression of an angry animal about to 
spring upon the foe. As at Kuyundjik the lions show themselves in relief 
as one passes through the portals. One pair of lions is of this fine art, at 
once impressive in its general features and careful in its details. The other 
pair is of ruder workmanship. That the rude style is the earlier would 
appear from the discovery, on one of the finer lions, that the right hind 
foot is left in this rude style in such a way as to show that these lions also 
were originally as rude as the others and that the stone was re-carved with 
more advanced art, reducing the lions somewhat in size. These lions are 
examples of the highest perfection of the art of Sindjirli. 

. Next to them in interest are two votive statues. As works of art they 
are very poor; historically their importance is unique. Each statue is 
accompanied by an early Aramaic inscription, already alluded to. The 
first campaign had yielded one statue of Panammu, king of Sam/’al, as this 
kingdom was styled, which was set up by his son. A second one has been 
since discovered, remarkable for the perfect preservation of its head. The 
beard is in rows of curls after the Assyrian fashion, the whiskers being 
shaved. On the head is a round cap decorated on each side with two horns, 
as in Assyria.—Cur. Bevcer, in Berl. phil. Woch. 


KYPROS. 


RICHTER ON CYPRIOTE ARCHAOLOGY, ESPECIALLY AT Tamassos.—At the 
May meeting of the Archzeological Society of Berlin, Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter 
reported on the results of his excavations in Kypros for over ten years, espe- 
cially those of Tamassos, where he made in 1889 important discoveries for 
the Berlin museums. The main subject of his study was to give a picture 
of the history of Cypriote culture and art. He first distinguishes two main 
periods. There being no iron in the tombs of the earliest period, he terms 
it the copper-bronze age. Outside of the few objects of precious metals, all 
objects in metal are of pure copper or of bronze containing but little tin. 
In the second period, iron is introduced beside bronze. As no Oriento- 
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Pheenician or Greco-Pheenician influence are to be detected in the earlier 
period, it may further be termed the pre-Graco-Phenician age of copper- 
bronze, in contrast to the second, which is the Graco-Phenician iron age. 
In both ages there are many groups and sub-groups, and transitions from 
one to the other. The period of the transition from the bronze to the iron 
age is fully illustrated, and partly so by objects in the Berlin Antiquarium. 

The copper-bronze age falls into two main divisions. In the earliest, the 
potter uses no ornamentation whatever, and there is no Shemitic influence. 
There are close analogies to the finds of Troy=Hissarlik, to the copper age 
of Hungary, and to an early culture at the close of the neolithic period, 
during the copper age and at the beginning of the earliest bronze age, which 
extended across Europe, through Austria and Germany. In the second 
division, a direct Shemitic influence appears in the introduction of painted 
decoration in the vases, an influence that comes from Mesopotamia and is 
marked by the appearance of Babylonio-Assyrian inscribed cylinders, which 
reach back to Naram-Sin and his father Sargon I of Akkad (ce. 3800 B. c.), 
thus giving valuable material for dating the period. In another group of 
this second division, two other and contemporary influences appear, one 
from Mykenai and Greece, the other from Egypt, about in the time between 
Thothmes III and Rhamses III. At its close, Hittite influence appears to 
begin, extending, however, far into the Greeco-Pheenician iron age. The 
main objects of the early copper-bronze age are idols always draped and 
flat. The earliest, entirely or partly nude round idol in the second half 
and close of the bronze age has also nothing to do with the Pheenicians: it 
is the same as the figure of Nana= Ishtar on the cylinders from Mesopotamia. 
By the side of the similarities, there are still too great differences between 
the Cypriote and Schliemann’s Trojan antiquities to allow of Diimmler’s 
proposed identification of the population of the two places. Neither can 
there be any belief in an inland Shemitic aboriginal population. A! the 
discoveries point to an original non-Shemitic people. 

The Greco-Pheenician iron-culture, which begins perhaps in about 1200 
and must have superseded the culture of the bronze age in about 1000, 
falls into three divisions. The earliest is characterized by the bronze fibula, 
which is not found before or after. For Tamassos, the most flourishing 
period of Cypriote Grzeco-Pheenician pottery is, at this time, water-birds 
and even primitive human figures, used together with the geometric patterns. 

The second division shows a standstill in the keramics of Tamassos, in 
contrast to that of Marion=Arsinoé (Polis-tis-Chrysoku). On the other 
hand, Tamassos reaches in the sixth century a period of perfection in arch- 
itecture, metal work, stone sculpture, and terracotta figures such as is 
hardly ever reached in later times. To this period belong the important 


royal tombs of stone, which in many details show an imitation of wooden 
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architecture [N. B.—A short account of the excavations of Tamassos is 
given on pp. 196-7 of vol. v1 of the JourNat]. In or around these stone 
tombs were found a quantity of arms—iron swords of the Mycenzan and 
Dipylon types, bronze coats of mail with engraved representations, a helmet 
with complicated visor, a silver vase with a horse in relief, large bronze 
kettles, candelabra, engraved gems, silver and gold earrings. To the same 
series belong an archaic bronze figure found in 1889 in the river Pidias 
near Tamassos (now in the Antiquarium), some colossal statues of terra- 
cotta and large stone statues from the temple of Apollon-Rassaf at Fran- 
gissa near Tamassos, found in 1885. 

The third division corresponds, in the necropolis of Tamassos, to the decay 
of Greeco-Pheenician art. Statues were found only in the sanctuaries them- 
selves, and they belong to a Greeco-Cypriote art of the fourth century. A 
votive inscription to the pyryp bear, by the form of the letters and the style 
of the statue, is proved to belong to the Hellenistic period. Important 
bilingual Pheenician-Cypriote-Greek inscriptions found by Richter com- 
plete historicaliy what is proved by the discoveries in the tombs. <As 
early as the beginning of the fourth century, and perhaps earlier, Tamassos 
was the capital of an independent kingdom. Some Hellenistic discoveries 
in the immediate neighborhood of Tamassos have confirmed this political 
situation. As early as 1889, some very beautiful late-Hellenic gold dee- 
orations were found which now belong to the museum of Nicosia. Roman 
and Byzantine remains bring the history of ‘Tamassos down to the Christian 
period. Nowhere in Kypros are all periods so successively and fully rep- 
resented as at Tamassos.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1891, No. 24. 

A SACRED HILL OF ApHRopiTe.—M. Ohnefalsch-Richter writes to the Berl. 
phil. Woch. (1891, No. 31-2): “I am able to give an interesting proof of 
the existence in Kypros during antiquity of an extensive hill-worship 
which was introduced into the island by the Canaanites and Hebrews 
of Syria together with the other primitive stone, altar, tree and grove 
worships. It illustrates a passage in Strabo Iv, 682: dxpa IInddArov, is 
ixépxerar Addhos Tpaxds dpyrds tpareLordys, iepos "Adpodirys. The site of the 
peak Pedalion is known: it lies south of Salamis and Famagusta and west 
of Kition=Larnaka. Dr. W. Dérpfeld and I discovered there in 1890, 
under the lee of the furthest peak, the remains of an ancient hill-cult. 
From the sloping plateau there rises, near the cape called To Kao or Cap 
Greco there rises a pointed mass of coralline limestone. From that point 
the rock shelves rapidly seaward, but toward the land, where the ground 
takes the shape of a saddle, there is set against it a life-size stone statue, 
and over it is a decorative temenos. We found a quantity of fragments 
of statues and remains of primitive walls. From my long experience, I 
know these to have belonged to the walls of the peribolos, which we know 
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to have surrounded the sacred mountain-groves and precincts, the Addor, 
dion, Bwpot, renévn, as Jehovah commanded Moses on Mount Sinai (£2- 
odus, xx, 12). 

Engel (Kypros, 1, 98) thinks it probable that the Idalian mountain-grove 
extended as far as the peak of Pedalion, but the distance makes this im- 
possible, and between them are many fields, streams, and hills. It is not, 
however, impossible that the Idalian Aphrodite, which became famous like 
the Paphian, was worshipped on this sacred mount. Cypriote inscriptions 
have proved, for example, the worship of the Paphian in Chytroi, that of 
Apollon Hylates near Kourion and in the neighborhood of Arsinoé=Marion 
and Neapaphos, that of Apollon Amyklaios=Rassaf=Mikal in Idalion, that 
of Baal Lebanon in the Cypriote mountains. If it were so, it would ex- 
plain a passage in Lucian (Phars., vit, 716), ab Idalio Cingraeae littore.— 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1891, No. 31-2. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


A MepviavaL Greek Wit—M. Omont communicated to the Soc, des 
Antiquaires (Bulletin, 1890, p. 100) a note on a medieval Greek will re- 
markable not only on account of the extreme rarity of such documents and 
the age and high dignity of the testator but on account of the interest of 
its contents. It is the will of a dignitary at the court of Constantinople, 
the protospathary Eustathios, who lived in the middle of the x1 century. 
After a long theological and legal preamble, he enumerates all his real 
estate, and divides it between his wife Anna, his elder daughter Irene, his 
younger daughter Maria, and his son Romanos. These legacies are accom- 
panied by gifts of various sums of money and special recommendations. 

Then comes the detailed enumeration of all the precious objects—about 
one hundred and fifty—gold and silver crosses, holy images decorated with 
precious stones, relics and reliquaries, vases and other objects, which he had 
long since resolved to will to the church of the Theotokos founded by him 
in Kappadokia. This list of precious objects is followed by that of the 
books, of which there are about eighty, gospels full of illuminations and 
with rich covers decorated with gold and silver and enamels, manuscripts 
of the Old and New Testaments, service-books, collections of works of the 
Fathers, collections of Councils and texts of canon law, and finally some 
profane manuscripts, a history of Alexander, an Interpretation of dreams, 
Aesop’s fables, two Chronographies, and a treatise on grammar. The will 
closes with the mention of funeral services for the testator, and with various 


legacies of real estate and money, and some pious foundations. The date 
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is 1059 a.p. The will is contained in the Coislin ms. No. 265 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 

ATHENS.—ALTAR UNDER THE PropyLtaia—M. Charles Normand pub- 
lishes in the Ami des Monuments (1891, p. 57) drawings and a note on the 
altar uncovered in June, 1890, below the marble steps of the Propylaia on 
the north side, to the left. It is of tufa and rests directly on the solid rock, 
and is a valuable indication of the use of this region, which is somewhat 
obscure. It appears to be connected with the old Parthenon, burned by 
the Persians. ‘The red marks upon it—either of paint or from fire—recall 
those on the columns and fragments of the old Parthenon. 


KRETE. 


Dr. HALBHERR’s concLUusions.—Dr. Halbherr has found in the island 
many evidences of the reflex wave of Asian culture which, travelling from 
the eastern mainland, affected first the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
then, as his discoveries in the cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida tend to prove, spread 
to Greece. The most important of these results are numerous vases of the 
Mycenzan style, which have been illustrated by Professor Orsi. They 
are of great size, and sepulchral, and by the novelty of their position and 
structure furnish us with new ideas on the sepulchral rites practised at so 
early a date. So far, the peculiar tombs in which these colossal urns have 
been found in Krete belong to an ordinary rank of life; but others will, 
in all probability, be found, belonging to chiefs or princes. The existence 
of such tombs and urns in Krete was hitherto unknown, and will bear out 
Adler’s surmise, that on this island, midway between Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, will be found the key that unlocks the mystery at present 
attending the first intermingling or conjunction of Oriental and Hellenic 
ideas of art. 

These vases were found in Kuppelgriiber (@oAwrot trapor) at Milatos and 
elsewhere, and show that Krete had at that date a population practising 
the same sepulchral rites and using the same decorative motives as their 
fellows on the Hellenic continent. Dr. Orsi attributes them to some Asian 
race, Phrygians or Carians, who can be shown to have influenced Greece 
in two separate streams: (1) through the islands of the Aegaean; (2) 
through settlements in Krete. The urns are so large as to resemble modern 
bath-tubs and are decorated with palmettes and fishes and ducks, all of 
primitive design, the colors employed being dark-red and chestnut on a 
buff or cream-colored ground. Though of sarcophagus-shape, they are not 
large enough to contain the whole body of a man, and it is surmised that at 
the Mycenzean epoch such urns were made to receive either the bones alone, 
or the half-burnt body. Hence, partial combustion must have been prac- 
tised, and this will be the most ancient known instance of an ossi/egium, but 
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an ossilegium without cremation. As for the style of the decoration, Dr. 
Orsi attributes it to the later stage of Mycenzean ornament, the third rather 
than the fourth period, when the artist, without knowledge of perspective 
or background, was endeavoring to represent a lake-scene in which plants 
and fishes and ducks appeared together.—Antiquary, March, 1891. 


ITALY. 


VON DUHN ON THE ETRUSCAN Question.—On account of the interest of 

Frederic von Duhn’s remarks on the Etruscan question in the Bull. di 
alet. Ital. (1890, pp. 108-132) they are here abridged for the benefit of 
our readers, the writer speaking in the first person. 

I. It has been my opinion, for fifteen years, that the creation of a science 
of the tombs would solve many questions regarding the civilization of 
ancient Italy. The basis for such a science I believe to be the fact, that 
in the earliest times the location and temporary alternation of burial by 
cremation and by inhumation, with their accompanying rites, were nowhere 
produced by chance, either in the Oriental or Hellenic East or in the Celtic 
or Germanic North. In Italy, the principal races, with their various 
groups, held firm to their customs based on religious convictions, until they 
were separated, and that, when an amalgamation took place, the funerary 
observances at first clearly expressed the degree of this amalgamation, and, 
later, it being impossible that different races in the same place should re- 
main distinct, these observances conformed to the race which had the intel- 
Jectual supremacy. Although there may be exceptions, this I believe to 
be the general rule. I take for granted an acquaintance with recent works 
on the subject, especially those by Gurrarprn1 (Not. d. Seavi, 1881, p. 342; 
1882, p. 136), HELBIG (Annali, 1884, pp. 108-88), Brizio (Atti R. Deput. 
di Stor. patr. Romagne, 1885, pp. 119-234), and Unpset (Annaii, 1885, 
pp. 0-104). 

II. Primitively inhumation was everywhere used. Cremation was intro- 
duced, with the bronze age, into Northern Europe, among the people of 
India, and the Northern and Eastern Shemites. Among many peoples 
inhumation remained unaltered ; with some cremation held a brief sway, 
then disappeared. Elsewhere one branch of the race adopted cremation 
while another retained inhumation. This was done by the Shemites of 
Mesopotamia as opposed to the inhabitants of Syria, Kypros, and Carthage ; 
thus often the non-Dorians in contrast to the Dorians, the Italics north 
and northeast of the Apennines, and west of the Tiber and Latin hills as 
far as the Volsci, in contrast to those dwelling in Umbria and west of the 
Tiber and the Latin hills, Picenum, and in fact all middle and lower Oscan 
Italy, who did not adopt cremation except in a very few isolated spots and 
even there only for a time. Among the predecessors of the Italics, inhu- 
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mation was practised by the aborigines, and among the Liguri only a few 
adopted cremation later. The inhabitants of Italy who used cremation 
were the following. The dwellers in the padafitte of the north; the pre- 
Euganean inbabitants of the country of the Veneti, who succeeded the 
aborigines ; the pre-Etruscan families east of the Panaro. All these burned 
the dead and preserved their ashes in urns like those of the Villanova type. 
In the most ancient sepulchral strata the funerary apparatus, which was 
avoided for ritual reasons in the tombs of the terramare, belongs still to 
the pure bronze-age, for only south of the Apennines did the Italics learn 
the use of iron and bronze-plate, a use which they later transmitted north- 
ward. The pre-Etruscan inhabitants also of Etruria and Latium, preserv- 
ing a like kind of tomb, cremate their dead, and maintain that custom 
even after the invasion of the Etruscans; and, besides, they sometimes, by 
superior numbers or culture, forced the invaders to accept this rite. 

Remarkable discoveries of such tombs according to the crematory rite 
have been made during the last decade, as at Livorno, Volterra, Vetulonia, 
Vulci, Corneto, Allumiere, Caere, Cortona, Chiusi, Orvieto, Visentium, ete. 
Excluded from this, still remains the mountainous Etruscan interior, whose 
centre is the Monte Amiata. In Latium, a number of such tombs for cre- 
mation have been found, notably in the Alban hills and in Rome itself. 
South of the Apennines, the cinerary urn of terracotta or metal was some- 
times replaced by a hut-urn (urna a capanna). Such hut-urns have been 
found at Vetulonia, Corneto, Visentium, Allumiere, Rome, and the Alban 
hills. All these tombs for cremation both north and south of the Apen- 
nines have so much in common that no one can deny either the community 
of rite, or the historico-artistic and ethnologic unity. Furthermore, the 
sarliest are evidently in the north; and thence came what appears to have 
been a slowly progressive immigration. 

III. In Botoana inhumation and cremation stand notoriously in the 
following relation. The pre-Italic tombs for inhumation are followed by 
those for cremation of the Villanova culture, which prevail for several 
centuries until, in about the middle of the sixth century, inhumation re- 
appears, with the adoption, however, of funeral rites different from those 
of the earlier pre-Italic inhumation ; and, finally, in the fifth century in- 
humation preponderates, as is shown by the Certosa group (cremation 
130; inhumation 287), the DeLucca group (cremation 32; inhumation 
79), and the rest. A similar relationship is maintained during the Gallic 
period, beginning in the fourth century. It results that the sudden ap- 
pearance, at the close of the Villanova period, of the rite of inhumation 
and the gradual disappearance of inhumation coincides with the entrance 
of the Etruscans, who certainly buried their dead. We may conclude :— 
(1) the Etruscans used inhumation, at least these north of the Apennines: 
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(2) wherever we find, in Etruria proper, first cremation and then inhuma- 
tion, we may well inquire whether the diversity should not be explained 
ethnologically: (3) it being admitted that the difference in rite is owing 
to difference of race, then the inhabitants of the Valley of the Po, the pre- 
decessors of the Etruscans in Etruria proper, and the inhabitants of Latium, 
especially the Alban hills, all belong to the same race. 

IV. Corneto.—The surest proof of the alternation of the Italic crema- 
tory tombs or tombe a pozzo with the Etruscan tombs for inhumation is 
found in the necropolis of Corneto. By the side of the tombs for crema- 
tion, which predominate exclusively up to about the middle of the eighth 
century, appear the first tombs for inhumation or tombe a fossa, with which 
are soon associated the tombe a cassa and a corridoio ; while the hall-tombs 
(tombe a camera), of which these three types are the precursors, are hardly 
met with before the sixth century. But the tombs for inhumation do not 
at once and everywhere take the place of those for cremation, as was long 
supposed. Inhumation continues, but in a decreasing ratio, first in the 
old fashion in tombe a pozzo, then more simply in tombe a buca, as can be 
seen during several centuries at Visentium, Veii, ete. At times, crematory 
tombs are found within tombs for inhumation, as if there were a split in 
the family, or rather as if the dependents, of foreign race, were cremated. 
The well-tombs (tombe a pozzo) represent an advanced Villanova culture, 
enriched with iron and with objects in bronze plate, probably brought 
from the East by Pheenicians, as well as with the fibuda, and with other 
objects of undoubted Pheenician character of precious metals, glass, en- 
amels, ete. 

The families to whom belonged the earliest tombs for inhumation (a fossa 
and a cassa), being along the coast, were first acquainted with many of the 
above objects, and their tombs therefore contain a class of objects sub- 
stantially the same as that of the well-tombs but with a character at once 
richer and more warlike, as is shown by the Tomb of the Warrior. These 
trench-tombs (a fossa) appear to be less ancient in comparison with the 
greater number of the well-tombs, because in them, except in the very 
arliest, there begin to appear Greek imported objects, among them especi- 
ally the proto-Corinthian vases and their relatives of the geometric style. 
The period of their appearance is determined by the beginning of Greek 
colonization on the eastern coast of Sicily and Campania, because this style 
of vase is the earliest that is found there, and retains the mastery for a 
long time in the Fusco necropolis of Syracuse, at Megara in Sicily, and in 
the earliest tombs of Kyme. In the necropolis of Selinous, founded at 
latest in the second half of the seventh century, these proto-Corinthian 


vases are no longer found, but only those of Corinthian style. 
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These conclusions drawn from Corneto are confirmed by the Alban 
necropolis, for its earliest or northern group, which is closest to the well- 
tombs of Corneto, is entirely without Greek imported objects, and therefore 
may be considered anterior to the foundation of the Greek colonies. In the 
southern group, on the other hand, proto-Corinthian and related vases begin 
to show themselves. The following deduction should therefore be added 
to those previously drawn; namely, that the population with the rite of 
inhumation, that is the Etruscan, established itself at Corneto in about the 
middle of the eighth century, and that it not only did not expel or exter- 
minate the Italic inhabitants but tolerated them and even respected their 
tombs in constructing their own. The invaders were even influenced by 
the customs and worship of the conquered, and adopted, with Italic names, 
the cult of certain Italic divinities, such as Neptune and Minerva. Their 
tombs soon were distinguished from the Italic by a greater richness of con- 
tents, which, a century and a half later, displays itself most brilliantly in 
the tombs of Caere, Vulci, Veii, Vetulonia, efe., in objects of luxury most 
of which were purchased or imitated from the Pheenicians. 

V. Turning southward, we find that, in the Alban necropoli, cremation 
continued to be the rule, showing that here the Italic population remained 
pure. This was not the case in the northern plain. In 1889, an oak trunk 
was found at Gabii, hollowed out to receive a body with its decoration and 
funerary vases of the beginning of the seventh century. Similar use of in- 
humation is found in tombs of this century at Falerii and Rome, where in- 
humation came to preponderate during the course of the sixth century. At 
its close, it suddenly and completely ceased, being replaced by the tombs 
for cremation which Lanciani terms sistema delle arche, and which remains 
the rule up to the second century. This sudden change from inhumation 
coincides with the fall of the Etruscan dynasty in Rome and the subsequent 
struggle for liberty in which the Etruscans were banded against the Italics 
and the Greeks. Thus Rome, from being an Etruscan city with an Italic 
substratum, returned to being a city politically even Italic, threw off Etrus- 
can yoke, customs, religion, and returned to cremation after having used 
inhumation for two hundred years (700-500 B. c.). 

VI. Turning northward from Corneto, we find a difference in the rela- 
tion of the two kinds of tombs. At the neighboring Vulci the two rites 
were practised simultaneously for some time, showing that its Italic popu- 
lation resisted the foreign invasion for a longer period than Corneto, which 
was their earlier conquest. Later, inhumation became the rule there. In 
the upper part of the valleys of the Fiora and Albegna, nearer the Monte 
Amiata, no ancient cinerary tombs have been found. As one ascends along 
the coast, the relation between the two rites shows in increasing ratio a long 
and effective resistance of the Italics against the Etruscan invaders. At 
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Vetulonia all the most archaic tombs are for cremation. It would not be 
correct, however, to think that Vetulonia remained Italic down to 400, 
for part of the contents of the famous Zomba del Duce of the close of the 
sixth century are certainly Etruscan. The habit of surrounding tombs 
with circles of stones is also one current in Etruscan districts, and is not 
used by the group of Italics who used cremation. But it is true that the 
urne a capanna and the well-tombs of the Villanova type, both purely 
Italic, lasted here longer than at Vulci. The Etruscans, who in this regioa 
extended their power later and more slowly, met with an Italic popula- 
tion of high intellectual culture, and were obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances and to burn their dead. This adoption of foreign 
customs by the Etruscans of Vetulonia is especially shown by the rectangu- 
lar form of the funerary box for the ashes decorated with silver, a reduc- 
tion of the large wooden boxes in earlier Etruscan use. Vetulonia explains 
what had been observed also at Volterra, where inhumation in Etruscan 
hypogea succeeded Italic cinerary tombs without displacing them. The 
important fact is, that here also as in Rome there was a return to crema- 
tion: many tombs constructed on the plan of the rite of inhumation have 
received urns for cremation. This general fact and the uninterrupted 
course of cremation at Vetulonia can be explained only by admitting that 
there was in these localities a current from the Italic substratum powerful 
enough to obliterate gradually the imported Etruscan customs. 

VII. The eastern section of the country gives some interesting points 
of comparison. The earliest tomb for inhumation (Sergardi) at Cortona is 
not earlier than the middle of the sixth century Only a little before this 
time must it have been occupied by the Etruscans in their march north- 
ward over the Apennines. More to the se. is a country that remained 
essentially Italic, that part of Umbria, including Perugia, that lies west of 
the Tiber. Here inhumation never took root. Chiusi, the Italic Clusium, 
with its populous neighborhood is extremely instructive. Undset remarks: 
“ Here in the interior of Etruria the development is entirely different from 
that at Corneto. At Chiusi there are no tombs a fossa or a cassa; in the 
tombe a ziro we here find the objects that characterized that class of Etrus- 
can tombs. At Chiusi the earliest funerary rite, that of cremation, lasts 
longer than at Corneto; the /ekythoi with brown lines are here often found 
in tombs for cremation, while in Corneto they begin to appear only in tombs 
for inhumation.” It therefore appears that the earliest tombs for inhuma- 
tion at Chiusi, those of the Pania and Fonterotella properties, need not be 
dated before the middle of the sixth century, and that they precede only 
by a little the first painted chamber-tombs. Here also we conclude that 
the Etruscan occupation of these regions did not happen before the middle 


of the sixth century. 
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The canopus, considered by many to be characteristically Etruscan, is 
however a cross of Italic and Etruscan influences: it is derived from the 
Villanova ossuary, from its bronze substitute, from the hut-urn (urna a 
capanna), and continued to be a cinerary vase during the Etruscan inva- 
sion, developing even into the shape of complete human figures. Among 
them, the urns are earlier, the sarcophagi later. With them are to be as- 
sociated the many cinerary cases which we should regard as concessions 
made by the Etruscans to popular customs of the native population. 

VIII. If these facts have any value, it must be admitted :—1. that in 
Etruria the great longitudinal valleys, as well as the coast-line, were origin- 
ally occupied by the same Italic races that dwelt in the country north of 
the Apennines and in Latium: m. that about the middle of the eighth 
century, perhaps a litile before, the Etruscans appear, first at Corneto and 
in its neighborhood to the south, east, and northeast; that in about 700 
they invade Latium and hold Rome until about 500, and perhaps for the 
same period the entire region up to the Alban hills, but with an insecure 
hand: 1. that at the same time, perhaps about 700, they extend north- 
ward toward Vulci, and in the first half of the century push beyond Vulci 
northward up to Vetulonia and Volterra. Only in the following century do 
they extend themselves eastward, first from Volsinii (Orvieto), which they 
had previously occupied, northward in the Valdichiana to lake Trasimeno 
(occupying Perugia still later), in the upper valley of the Arno, and thence 
by the Futa pass to Bologna, ete. The nucleus of the national Etruscan power 
and genius was in the south, in the country extending from Monte Amiata 
southward to the Tiber. The land south of the river was only occupied 
temporarily by them, and that to the nw., N. and E., occupied at a later 
date, though politically subject to the Etruscans, never completely became 
an Etruscan possession. 

Reference may here be made to a passage of Dionysios in the history of 
Tarquinius Priscus. The Latins, when menaced by the Tarquins, sought 
aid, against these Etruscans, from the Sabines, their Italic relatives, and 
from the Tirreni, five of whose cities came to their aid: Clusium, Arre- 
tium, Volaterrze, Ruscellz and Vetulonia. This seems natural, now that 
we know that toward 600 these cities were just those that still remained 
Italic. After the Etruscans had gained possession of these cities, Porsenna 
made his attempt to reestablish the Etruscan power in Rome, and its fail- 
ure made of the Tiber the regular boundary between free and Etruscan Italy. 

IX. It is not my purpose to speak of the origin of the Etruscans, nor 
do I believe in the simple hypothesis of the emigration of an entire nation 
by sea. The chronologic computation of the Etruscans embraces a plan 
that could be used only when the nation was concentrated, when each 
member was known to the other and to the priests. Its calculations would 
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lead us to fix on the middle of the eleventh century as the period in which 
the invading Etruscans established themselves in the heart of the region 
afterwards called Etruria. It is not surprising that nearly three centuries 
of pacific development passed before the Etruscans felt the need of exten- 
sion, and did so, as was natural, by following the valleys that led to the 
sea in order to gain the coast. It is possible that they originally came 
from the east; but it is impossible to decide whether they entered Italy 
before the Italics and were thrust southward by them into the hilly Etrus- 
can interior, or whether, arriving after the Italic tribes, they opened a 
way through them. 

AREZZO=ARRETIUM.—AN ANCIENT Wett.—Outside the walls of Arezzo, 
to the NE., about ten metres within the old Etruscan walls, Sig. Occhini 
has discovered and explored an ancient well. It was covered by a large 
slab, 1.30 met. wide. It grew wider as one descended, taking the form of 
a long wine amphora. Below the depth of fourteen metres, many vases 
were found. ‘The upper ones were of ordinary style belonging to the late 
Roman Empire, usually urns with one handle and projecting lip, of which 
more than fifty were found. With them were four copper pails with high 
iron handles badly oxydized, varying in shape and in size from 19 to 24 
cent. At a depth of between 17 and 18 metres was found a beautiful 
bronze pitcher which was originally gilt. Its height is 21 cent., width at 
mouth 9 cent., with an elegant handle ending in the middle of the vase in 
a head and bust in relief of a female divinity identified with Diana by the 
quiver over the right shoulder. Its artistic style refers it to the first century 
of the Empire. At the bottom of the well lay a brilliant copper pail with 
a bronze handle ending in a goose-head, turning over the edge between two 
projections and decorated where they join the vase with a vine leaf in re- 
lief. This is Etruscan work of the second or third century B. c. The pail 
rested on three small bronze bases soldered to it, and is of large size, 25 
cent. high, 19 cent. diameter. Also in the bottom was found a large iron 
key, 30 cent. long, similar to another found in an Etruscan fountain near 
Arezzo. A third key of bronze was found in an Etruscan well near Chiusi. 
A fourth of silver and of great beauty was found at Brolio ( Valdichiana) 
among Etruscan objects. Comm. Gamurrini suspects that on the destruc- 
tion or de-consecration of a temple, the key was cast into a neighboring 
well or fountain as something sacred that should not be used. This con- 
jecture is favored by their great size and elaborate form. Also in the 
bottom were two lamps, one of earth, the other, very elegant, of thin cop- 
per; two leaden shells, probably for coins; a votive bronze tablet with a 


figure scratched. Only a few coins were preserved, such as one of Ha- 
drian and one of Maximianus. Further proof of the existence, in this 
neighborhood, of a small temple was given by a chanelled colonnette of 
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travertine that may have belonged to its pronaos, and some fragments of 
terracotta acroteria ending in palmettes and of antefixes with heads; also 
remains of white tessellated mosaic, and many pieces of aes rude. Proba- 
bly the temple was dedicated to Diana, as was indicated by her effigy on 
the bronze pitcher.— Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 159-60. 

ODERZO (VeNneTIA).—Mosaic Pavement.—In February, a polychro- 
matic Roman mosaic-pavement was found in a field near Oderzo. It is 
6.70 met. long, 4.06 met. wide at one end and 2 met. at the other. Its 
border consists of four successive zones of Greek pattern of varied design. 
It is divided lengthwise into three zones, each of which has three sub- 
divisions across the width. In the upper zone on the left (2.70 wide, 1.30 
high) is a hare followed by a hound while the fore-part of another hare 
emerges from a bush, and there appear the head of one horse and the hind- 
quarters of another. The composition in the middle of the upper zone 
(1.95 long, 1.30 wide) represents an enclosure surrounded by walls with a 
portico at the end and an open door in the centre, within which is a woman 
feeding two geese and two hens. The composition on the right (1.30 wide, 
1.60 long) represents that kind of bird-snaring which is called a civetta 
con panione. The owl is half hidden in a bush, and above it are six 
birds, three of which are caught in the snare. Owl and birds are admir- 
able in coloring and design. The lower zone is almost entirely destroyed. 
There remains only a man armed with a lance, facing a boar, then an arm 
and the legs of two figures. The technique of the work is delicate, and the 
colors fresh and bright.—Not. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 143. 

ROMA.—Sarcopuacus.—In digging for a drain on the Via Salaria near 
the gate, was found a marble sarcophagus. Its front is striated: in the 
central shields are two busts, the heads being only roughly sketched, repre- 
senting a senator (with toga decorated with trabea) and his wife. Below 
them are two shepherds ; one seated, milking two goats, the other stand- 
ing, leaning on his crook and playing on the pipe. At each corner is a 
fine single figure in high relief—on the right, a bearded man in pallium ; 
on the left, a woman in tunic and pallium. On the sides are the usual 
guardians of the tomb, the griffins—Not. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 166. 

SAN MARZANOTTO.—A Roman Necropotis.—T races have been found, 
in the territory of San Marzanotto in Liguria, of a necropolis of the Roman 
period in which the rites of both cremation and inhumation were used, and 
which was in use for several centuries, as is shown by coins ranging from 
Augustus to Constantine I1.—WNot. d. Seavi, 1891, pp. 144-5. 

TONTOLA (near Forli).—A pre-Roman tomb found in Tontola, 22 kil. 
from Forli, yielded a number of vases, some of which are similar to those 
found in Gallic tombs; nearly all were of black varnish, a few with light- 
green. They werearranged about askeleton.— Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 145-7. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE.—Dr. BurckHarpt, of the Basle Museum, has lately redis- 
covered a collection of over a hundred wood-blocks by Albrecht Diirer that 
have been lost sight of for some years. Three of the blocks have been cut; 
the rest, which were evidently intended for a book which was never pub- 
lished, are uncut, and are each about fifteen centimetres by nine. One 
larger block is signed at the back by Albrecht Diirer, with his name in full; 
the rest are without signature or monogram.—Atheneum, Oct. 11. 

GENEVA.—Museum AND Picture Gattery.—M. Gustave REVILLIOD 
has left, by his will, to the city of Geneva a museum which he built and filled 
with works of art at the expense of four millions of francs. It is at the 
city-gate and is called Musée de Ariana. It contains works of painting 
and sculpture, ceramics, metal, ancient furniture and rare books. The 
city also receives a gallery of paintings, valued at several millions, leit to 
M. Revilliod, a few hours before his death, by Mme. Fleuriot.— Chron. 
des Arts, 1891, No. 1. 

VEVEY.—The workmen engaged upon the sewerage at Vevey have un- 
earthed, near the church of St. Clara, a bronze statue of Neptune in excel- 
lent preservation. The Feuille d’ Avis de Vevey observes that this spot was 
the centre of the ancient Vibiscum. In 1777, when the church of St. Clara 
was being “restored,” the workmen excavated a Roman altar of white 
marble with the inscription DEO sILVANO.—Atheneum, Oct. 18. 


GERMANY. 


Roman Watt.—A complete excavation of the Limes Romanus. 


At Heidel- 


berg, a meeting took place on the 28th ult. in the University Library be- 


tween the representatives of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse, as also of the Academies of Berlin and Munich, in consequence of 
the commission received from the five German governments for united ex- 
cavation of the Roman boundary-wall, which bears so close a resemblance 
to our own Northumbrian va//um. Amongst those present was Professor 
Mommsen ; and two directors (one military and the other an archzeologist) 
were determined on, and a period of five years was fixed for the termina- 
tion of the work.— Atheneum, Jan. 10. 

The projected excavation of the Limes Romanus will be carried out by 
the combined efforts and subsidies of the five German governments through 
whose territories it passes, in as thorough and comprehensive a manner as 
possible. During the five or six years required for the work the course 
and direction of the earthen wall will be accurately determined, and its 
construction, design and front view will be studied, when possible, along 


its entire length ; as also, by means of excavation, the castella, towers, gates, 
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and bridges where the barrier went across the river. Research will also 
be directed to any Roman buildings or their remains contiguous to the 
wall or forts (castella), as the schole, baths, the springs utilized, wells, etc. ; 
and then to the Roman stations near the val/um, the ancient roads running 
alongside or in connection with the Limes. All antiquities found in the 
excavations will belong to the several states in which they are respectively 
found ; but plaster facsimiles will be made of the principal objects and 
placed in the museum at Mainz. The results of the undertaking will be 
published yearly.— Atheneum, Feb. 14. 

BERLIN.—THE GERMAN ARCHAOLOGICAL Society IN Berin.—Ju/y Meet- 
ing.—The papers read were as follows: KEKULE, The form and decoration 
Trev, Male torso found at 


of the earliest Greek and the pre-Greek vases. 
Olympia in 1878 (Ausgrab., 11, pl. 17°, 2). By means of a better-pre- 
served replica in the Dresden collection (Clarac, 549, 1156), this torso is 
shown to be an Asklepios, and an Attic work of the close of the fifth cen- 
tury and of the school of Pheidias. It may be a replica of the Asklepios 
of Alkamenes: but at all events it confirms Overbeck’s idea that the 
classic type of Asklepios originated in the school of Pheidias——Pomrtow, 
A three-sided base at Delphoi. Of this base and its inscription five blocks 
and eleven small fragments have been found. The inscription, in Ionic 
dialect, indicates that the monument to which this base belonged was a 
replica of that dedicated by the Messenians with the Niké of Paionios: 
this would illustrate the close relation between the two religious centres of 
Greece, Olympia and Delphoi.— Winter, The relation of the Mycenaean 
monuments to Egyptian and Hittite art. He believes the Mycenaean civ- 
ilization to have originated in Syria and to have flourished between 1600 
and 1200 s.c. As an illustration of Egyptian influence, a Cypriote bowl 
is mentioned wrongly described as Pheenician : its fantastic figures, as well 
as those on some Island-stones and a Tiryns painting, are adaptations of the 
Egyptian sacred hippopotamus Thueris. Hittite influence is asserted not 
only in details of arms, hair, ete., but also in composition.—TRENDELENBURG 
called attention to the description of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos in 
Pliny, xxxvu. 30 sqq. He seeks to accord Pliny’s measurements with the 
reconstruction of the remains of the monument, and to make further sug- 
gestions from the text. He is opposed to a heavy, high basement, and thinks 
that the singularity of the monument arose in its pyramid being supported 
on a peripteral chamber.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1890, Nos. 35, 37. 
DRESDEN.—THE Museum oF ANnTiqgues.—A number of additions to the 
museum may be chronicled. A mummy-portrait from the Faydm, from 
the Graff collection, interesting as showing a rough tempera portrait of a 
man painted over a beautiful encaustic portrait of an old woman. Prince 
Fred. Augustus has donated two Palmyrenian tombstones with late Roman 
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portraits and inscriptions. A large number of terracottas from Myrina and 
Tanagra have been purchased, also some gold decoration from the Fayim. 
The collection of casts will soon be reépened in its new quarters, the Alber- 
tinum, with many notable additions.— Berl. phil. Woch., 1890, No. 35. 

KREIMBACH.—The Heipensurc.—The excavations carried on by C. 
Mehlis in the “ Heidenburg” near Kreimbach are described by him in 
detail in the Berl. phil. Woch, 1890, No. 45. It is undoubtedly a late Roman 
fortress. Parts of its western, southern, and northern walls were uncovered. 
Among piles of refuse and small objects found by them were about sixty 
bronze coins, especially of Constantine, while some were of Magnentius and 
Constans as well as of Postumus (259-68). Of the bronze ornaments found 
many were quite well executed. The vases all belong to the period between 
the close of the third and that of the fourth century A. p.; some of them 
show decorative motives which were afterwards characteristic of the Mer- 
ovingian period. These discoveries, together with those of Heidelsburg, 
Obrigheim, Eisenberg, Ungstein have brought to light a series of objects 
such as must have been the means of connecting directly the ornamentation 
of late Roman pottery with that of the Merovingian period. An account 
is given of various remains of architecture and sculpture, graves, coins, ete. 

An account of the results of further excavations begun on Sept. 17. Their 
object was the systematic clearing of the west side where nothing had been 
done except to search for graves. The wall was found to be continuous, 
and in connection with it was found a votive inscription of the second cen- 
tury A. bp. At the sw. corner was a square tower. The usual number of 
potsherds and coins came to light.—Berl. phil. Woch., 1890, No. 47. 

STRAUBING.—At Straubing, in Bavaria, some Celtic tombs have been 
opened, and found to contain most interesting bronze ornaments and iron 
weapons belonging to the people of Rhzetia before the Roman conquest. 
The long-sought-for Roman cemetery has also been discovered—through 
the unearthing of a Roman tomb containing cinerary urns—flanking the 
old military road from Serviodurum (Straubing) to Abusina, both situ- 
ated on the Danube.— Atheneum, Nov. 22. 

TRIER.—An interesting series of objects found in excavations at Ehrang, 
near Trier, have been added to the museum of that city. They includea 
statue of Wotan; a sword and an urn; an equestrian statue that proba- 
bly formed part of a votive column consecrated to the contest of Wotan 
and Jupiter. The socle of the statue and a capital have been found, the 
former being decorated with figures of gods.— Cour. de l Art., 1890, No. 35. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
ALTENBURG=CARNUNTUM.—Discovery OF AN AMPHITHEATRE.—Pro- 
fessor Hauser, under whose direction the Carnuntum excavations are car- 
ried on, had for a month past observed the color of an extensive cornfield, 
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which varied in every part. He found an elevated post of observation, 
and, after a week’s close attention, declared it to be his opinion that the 
cornfield was growing over the site of an ancient amphitheatre. His 
drawings showed that the oblong centre piece was somewhat concave, and 
the corn was quite ripe in that part, because there was much soil between 
the surface and the bottom of the theatre. Elliptical lines of green, grow- 
ing paler the higher they rose, showed the seats, and lines forming a radius 
from the centre showed the walls supporting the elliptical rows of seats. 
The professor waited impatiently for the corn to ripen, and the moment 
it was cut the excavations began. They have shown that the almost in- 
credible suggestion was perfectly correct. Six inches below the soil the 
top of the outer wall was found, and from there the soil gradually grew 
thicker until the bottom of the arena was reached, the pavement of which 
is in perfect condition. From the theatre a paved road leads to the Camp 
of Carnuntum. As soon as the theatre has been entirely freed of the soil 
covering it, all the, measurements will be taken, and it will be ascertained 
what arena it is—London Times, Oct. 4, 1890. 
RESEARCHES.—The October-1890 num- 
ber of the Cracow Bulletin reports on G. Ossowski’s review of palzeo-ethno- 
graphy in Gallicia. He distinguishes three archeological zones, one western, 
that of Cracow, and two eastern, those of Leopol and Podolia. His investi- 
gations were directed to: (1) Caverns; at Stradecz (dist. of Grudek), 
Rosolin (dist. of Lisko), Uryez (Stryj), Kozary and Sarnki (Rohatyn) ; 
all except the last two being of especial interest. (2) PrRenIsToric Sra- 
TrIons ; at Zabince (Husiatyn), Zablotce, Hucisk and Wysock (Brody); all 
of which were recognizable from their fragments of hand-made vases, and 
objects in bone, silex, glass or bronze. (3) TumMULI, which are a peculi- 
arity of the zone of Leopol. Several of these he has excavated (h) at 
Tenetiki (Rohatyn) four tumuli for cremation, in which he found several 
undecorated funerary earthen vases containing bones: (6) near Uwisla 
(Husiatyn) where out of three tumuli he tried only two, and only in one 
was a skeleton found; also a vase with a handle and some decoration and 
a discoidal pearl of yellow amber: (c) at Zabdotce, a tumulus with three 
unburnt skeletons laid on stone slabs. (4) Tomss ror INTERMENT, two 
of which were in the village of Uwisla: one contained, under an immense 
stone slab, a male skeleton of dolichocephalic race. (5) TUMULI FoR 
Cremation: of this variety is a peculiar prehistoric cemetery opened in 
the village of Wasilkowce (Husiatyn), which covers several hundred square 
metres, The tombs are all placed under a continuous layer, 40 cent. in 
thickness, of formless earthen bricks. The vases found are in their decora- 
tion like the painted vases of Horodnica described by Kopernicki. 
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DENMARK. 


COPENHAGEN.—New Museums.—There are at present being erected 
in Copenhagen a new Meteorological Museum, a Polytechnic Institute, and 
the great Museum of Arts, in which the valuable collections from the late 
Christiansborg Palace are to be placed. Also arrangements are being 
made for the erection of a new museum of arts and industries— Builder, 
Aug. 30. 


TURKEY. 


DOBRUTSCHA.—TriumpPHat MonuMENT.—M. Geffroy announced, to the 
meeting of the Acad. des Inscriptions of Jan. 23, that M. Tocilesco, former 
member of the Ee. prat. des hautes études, had discovered at Dobrutscha 
a triumphal monument erected by Trajan in 108 or 109 4. D. Some of 
the sculptured trophies represent barbarian prisoners in chains.— Ami des 
Mon., 1891, p. 105. 

SALONIKA.—DamacE TO THE CHURCHES By FiRE.—We quote from the 
Times the following report, received from the architectural students of the 
British School at Athens :— 

“ Salonika, October 28, 1890. 


Church of St. Sophia—* Of the many churches of Byzantine times still 
remaining in Salonika, that of Saint Sophia is the only one that has been 
at all affected by the recent fire. The report that it had been destroyed 
is entirely unfounded ; and, although a good deal of irreparable damage 
has been done, the building is still structurally sound and capable of be- 
ing repaired. None of the original work of the church has been injured, 
except the marble pillars and the fine carved capitals of the arcades divid- 
ing ‘the central area from the aisles and galleries; of these only three of 
the lower arcade on the north side have escaped injury, the others are more 
or less irretrievably damaged. And this is partly due to the large accumu- 
lation of public records, which had been stored in the southeast corner of 
the building, having been all consumed in the fire. The lead covering of 
the main dome has been somewhat injured, and all the roofing, which was 
of wood covered with lead, has been destroyed. This, however, was not 
of Byzantine times, the external appearance of the church having been 
much altered by the Turks, who raised the aisle walls to a uniform level 
all around, and covered in the whole building with a new roof, sloping up 
to the sides of the central dome and entirely hiding many of the main 


structural lines. The open colonnade along the west front, which was also 
added by the Turks, has been in part destroyed, and the conical roof of 
the minaret has been burnt off and some damage done to the staircase in 
its interior. The northwest turret, usually assumed to be of Frankish times, 
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is practically intact, only a few tiles having fallen from its roof; but the 
wooden porch and staircase built by the Turks against the south door of 
the narthex have been entirely destroyed. 

“The heat of the fire has loosened the plaster from the walls in many 
places, exposing interesting points of detail which were before invisible. 
In particular, one important point which we now see clearly is the evi- 
dence of the existence of at least five large openings in the west wall, and 
in two of these openings remains of frescoes covering the soffits of the arches 
through the whole thickness of the wall, thus showing that the openings 
had not been filled in with doorways, and that an exonarthex must have 
existed, which may have been removed by the Turks when they built the 
present colonnade. It is now possible also to identify most of the original 
Byzantine round-arched windows which the Turks had built up or filled 
in with square stone frames. 

“The mosaics seem practically uninjured. They are at present very 
indistinctly seen through a thick coating with which the smoke of the fire 
has covered them. In the mosaics of the dome, the subject of which is the 
Ascension of Christ, we can now see that the faces have all been picked out 
by the Turks; but otherwise they are in their original condition, although 
there are some traces of later restoration on the band of flowers and fruit 
which runs round the lower part of the subject. 

‘We found the drawings of this church, which were published by Texier 
and Pullan in their Byzantine Architecture, to be very inaccurate and mis- 
leading; and we therefore considered it desirable to take advantage of the 
present circumstances to make a new and complete survey of the whole 
structure and carefully record all the new evidences which the effects of 
the fire have revealed. 

Church of St. George-—*“ The round church of St. George, now known 
as the Orta Sultan Osman Mosque, has lately undergone a complete res- 
toration and renovation. The fine mosaics of its cupola, which were in a 
very dilapidated condition, have been repaired and completed in paint by 
an Italian, who has supplied the parts which were wanting, largely from 
his own imagination, and consequently their historical and artistic value 
has greatly suffered. Many structural details formerly visible have also 
been filled up or covered with whitewash. 

“ Of the other Byzantine churches in Salonika, it is only necessary here 
to say a few words. They remain at present undisturbed, and, unless they 
too come under the destructive influence of a great fire, are likely to last 
through many future generations. Here, again, the Texier and Pullan 
drawings are very incomplete; and it would be a matter for extreme re- 
gret, in the event of anything happening to these churches, that full and 
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complete records had not been made.—Rosr. Scuuttz, SIDNEY 
H. Barnsiey, Academy, Nov. 22. 


RUSSIA. 


THE ORIGIN OF ENAMELS IN Europe.—M. le baron de Baye called the at- 
tention of the Académie des Inscriptions (April 25) to decorations of enam- 
elled bronze that were recently found in the government of Kalouga and 
which were exhibited at the recent archeological congress at Moskow. 
This discovery is said to throw a new light on the origin of enamelling in 
European art [It is not said whether these are Champlevé encrusted enamels, 
as is probable ].— Revue Crit., 1890, 1, p. 359. 

KERTSCH (Crimea).— Greek Paintincs.—In the neighborhood of 
Kertsch, famous for the discovery of magnificent and numerous pieces of 
ancient jewelry some thirty years ago, a further discovery of interest is 
reported. It is a tomb consisting of three compartments, discovered 14 ft. 
under the surface. The walls are covered with frescoes representing divin- 
ities and scenes of ancient Greek life. They are accompanied by an in- 
scription in archaic Greek letters.— Cour. de [ Art, 1890, No. 40. 
Laborers in a quarry near Kertsch have 


DiSCOVERY OF A CATACOMB. 
discovered a catacomb with a number of inscriptions, emblems, and fres- 
coes. It is in the form of a great hall cut in the rock, supported by thir- 
teen pillars artistically ornamented. One of these pillars bears the following 
inscription: “ The Judge Sorak built this sanctum without removing the 
human bones found on the spot. May no one touch or desecrate my body, as 
he who does so shall not enter the realm of the spirits.”—Builder, Aug. 30. 

PODOLIA.—Prenistoric researcHes.— The Bulletin (Oct. 1890) of the 
Academy of Sciences of Cracow reports on Casimir Pulawski’s archzolog- 
ical researches in Russian Podolia, which describe in detail two prehistoric 
tombs discovered not far from Kamieniec in the village of Zawadynce, 25 
kilom. from Husiatyn. One was a tomb for interment, without covering- 
slab, containing a clearly dolichocephalic skeleton unaccompanied by any 
object. The second was a tumulus, found in another part of the same vil- 
lage, containing two skeletons: by the side of one of these was a small 
plain earthen hand-made vase, a bone awl, a small hatchet, a knife, two 
arrowheads, and fragments of silex instruments, which indicate the neo- 
lithic period, 

Cz. Neyman describes a cemetery near the village of Bolhane (dist. of 
Olhopol). It contains 31 tombs in two groups: the four that were opened 
were each surrounded by a stone belt composed of a double row of large 
slabs. A peculiarity was the protecting of some of the bodies by placing 


over them hollowed-out oak trunks. Objects in bronze and iron were found. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


BIRMINGHAM.—ApoiTions To THE Museum.—Mr. SAMUEL JEVoNS of 
Birmingham has given to the Art Gallery of that place a collection of 
illuminated manuscripts, printed books, and carved ivories, which fill two 
large cases in the Italian Gallery and Industrial Hall of the museum. The 
books range from the xiv to the xv century, and illustrate the devel- 
opment of the typographic craft from that of calligraphy. The ivories in- 
clude Japanese examples, Christian diptychs and triptychs, and French, 
Russian, German, and English instances of various kinds.—Athen., Dec. 27. 

CASTLE CARY.—Excavations.—The Western Chronicle says that the 
excavations at Castle Cary have been steadily pursued, and now the founda- 
tions of the keep of Cary Castle are sufficiently exposed to enable an ac- 
curate ground-plan to be made. This plan shows, beyond doubt, that the 
Castle was about 200 yards to the southwest of the position where it has 
been generally supposed to have stood, and where its site is marked on the 
latest ordnance map. The Castle is seen to be, not an ordinary “shell 
keep,” but a strongly-built fortress of unusually large dimensions and 
thickness of walls, the outer wall being 15 ft. thick. The keep is nearly 
complete, but the walls of the inner and outer baileys are yet to be dis- 
covered.— Builder, Sept. 20, 1890. 

CHESTER=DEVA.—EXCAVATIONS IN THE NORTH WALL (¢/. vol. VI, p. 398). 
—During some repairs, made in Dee. 1890, to the north wall, to the west 
of Northgate, excavation was continued. It was soon apparent that, as 
was the case on the other side of Northgate, the wall was full of Roman 
remains, consisting of inscribed and sculptured monuments, portions of 
Roman buildings, ete. Seven inscribed stones (either whole or fragmentary ) 
were at once unearthed, together with four pieces of sculpture. Two of 
these are particularly noteworthy. Hitherto, only one sepulchral monu- 
ment of any equites, or Roman horse-soldiers, belonging to the twentieth 
legion, stationed at Deva (Chester), have been found; but here were two 
monuments to soldiers of this class, in one of which the soldier is shown on 
horseback : one of these has the inscription still perfect, whilst in the other 
it is at present missing. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN 1890.—1. Tombstone with inscription sur- 
mounted by fragment of a vellef representing a horseman. D(is) M(anibus) | 
C.IVL(ius) SEVERVS | EQ(ues) LEG(ionis) Xx V(aleriae) | v(ictricis) VIXIT 
AN(nos)| XxXxx. 2. Relief of a horseman riding over a fallen enemy, well 
preserved ; underneath an inscription, of which only the first line D.™ . 
is left. 3. Tombstone with inscription surmounted by fragments of two 
figures, one certainly, the other probably, female. The whole is much 
broken. VOCONIAE C. va[/(erius'?)] vicror|NIGRINA. Possibly C. Va{]]. 
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Victor was husband of Voconia, but the inscription appears never to have 
been completed: certainly no more is visible. 4. Tombstone with in- 
scription surmounted by the lower part of a “ Funeral Banquet” relief. 
D(is) M(anibus) | RESTITAE V(izxit) | AN(nos) VII ET M!AR. . .(?) V(ixit) AN- 
(nos) ur... 5. Fragment of tombstone, with few fine letters. 6,7. Fragments. 

Besides these inscribed relics, some pieces of sculpture (all seemingly 
sepulchral) have been found, and some coping stones and other hewn 
work. All but two or three pieces are of red sandstone; the exceptions 
are of a whiter stone, resembling that used for the moument of M. Aurelius 
Nepos and his wife, now in the Grosvenor Museum. It appears, therefore, 
that the part of the north wall from which these stones come has contents 
very similar to the part examined some three years ago. The lettering of 
Nos. 1 and 4 seems to be later than that of the majority of the previous 
finds, but arguments based on lettering are at all times to be used with 
~aution.—Atheneum, Dee. 13, 1890. 

EXCAVATIONS IN 1891.—Since February, the work has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly. About 100ft. of the wall to the west of the northgate have been 
opened and thoroughly explored, without much disturbance of the face of 
the wall. Altogether some twenty-five inscriptions and funeral sculptures 
have been taken out, together with a number of other carved and worked 
stones. One centurial stone has been found, and this probably came from 
the first Roman wall of Chester, which would be pulled down when the 
area of the town was enlarged. One of the inscriptions commemorates an 
optio, or sub-centurion, who perished by shipwreck ; another refers to the 
honorable discharge, honesta missio, of a soldier who was released from ser- 
vice; whilst a third was erected to a freedman by his former master. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS FOUND IN 1891.—Of the inscriptions found all but 
one are tombstones. 1. [Dis Manibus...] opr[i]onis AD SPEM | ORDINIS 
CENTVRIA LYCILI| INGENVI QVI| NAVFRAGIO PERIT | S(itus) E(st). The 
phrase ad spem ordinis occurs several times in inscriptions, denoting that 
the dead man had been eligible for or expecting his promotion. In this 
case he was cut short by shipwreck, perhaps in the estuary of the Dee. 2. 
Inscription of one G. Valerius, badly mutilated. 4. pD(is) M(anibus) 
s(acrum) | GABINIVS FE|LIX MILFS L' EG(ionis) 11 AVG(uste) ...| [? via]s1T 
AN(n)Is | Xxxx | H(eres) P(onendum) c(uravit). 5. Red sandstone figure 
of an optio with staff and “ tickets” with the inscription: D(is) M(anibus) | 
[? C(a)e]cILIvs AVIT|VS EMER(ita) AVG(usta) | OPTIO LEG. XX | V. V. sT(7)- 
p(endiorum) xv vix(it) | AN(nos) XXXIv | H(eres) F(aciendum) C(uravit). 
Emerita is the modern Merida in Spain. 6. D(is) M(anibus) | casstvs 
SECVN|DVs MISSVS HO| NESTA MISSIONES | VIX(it) AN(n0s) LXYX...|CO... 
7. DIS MANIBVS | D. CAPIENI ! VRBICI VOL!TINIA (tribu) VIENN(a) | SiG... 
STI PEND(ivrum) XXIV | ANNOR(um) XLIVv | H(eres) F(aciendum) C(uravit). 
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9. D(is) M(anibus) | ETACONTIO | LIBERTO BENE| MERENTI C. ASV|RIVS 
FORTI(s) PATR|ONVS EIVS POSVIT. 14. D(is) M(anibus) | c. MARVL|- 
LINI B(ene)F(iciarii) TRIB|VNI VIXIT | ANNIS XXXXvV | H(eres) F(acien- 
dum) c(uravit). 

Besides these inscriptions, several sculptures have been found, partly 
sepulchral figures, partly, perhaps, from some building. The details of 
these would, however, have little meaning without drawings.—F. Haver- 
FIELD, in Atheneum, April 25, May 16, 1891. 

COLCHESTER.—At the Feb.-4 meeting of the Brit. Arch. Assoc., Mr. 
J. M. Ward exhibited a series of Roman earthenware vessels and fragments 
which have recently been found at Colchester outside the circuit of the 
Roman walls. Among these were some portions of vessels of Samian ware 
having patterns of great beauty, and the handle of an amphora inscribed 
with N and T conjoined and the name c ANTONI... Mr. Way pointed out 
that some of the patterns on the Samian ware were identical with several 
found in London.—Atheneum, Feb. 14, 1891. 

DORE.—REMAINS OF A CISTERCIAN ABBEY.—Some curious finds were re- 
cently made when cleaning out two watercourses on the north of Abbey 
Dore in Herefordshire. The dormitories and domestic offices of the Cister- 
cians who built it were on this side of the church, and doubtless many more 
singular relics would be recovered were a thorough investigation made. 
Nine old keys—probably of stables, granaries, and the like—were picked 
up. A keen-edged pointed dinner knife was also found, and three coins: 
one a silver groat of Elizabeth; the second a fine specimen of a copper six- 
pence of James II, dated 1689; and the third a copper halfpenny (?) bear- 
ing the legend NVMMORVM FAMVLYs, probably of William and Mary. A 
quantity of hewn stones and fragments, which had formed part of the 
conventual buildings, were also dug out. The keys and coins, together 
with the knife, are carefully preserved by the owner of the land, Capt. T. 
Freke Lewis, of Abbey Dore. The fine Cistercian church here is still used 
as the parish church, being the only Cistercian church so used in England. 
—Atheneum, Feb. 14, 1891. 

EDINBURGH.—COLLECTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—The ar- 
cheeological collections of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland are being 
removed from the Mound, Edinburgh, to the large premises provided for 
them in the eastern portion of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery in 
Queen street.— Academy. 

KENILWORTH.—EXCAVATION OF THE Monastery.— The Coventry Herald 
reports that these excavations (see vol. v1, p. 399) are now completed. The 
nave and north transept of the long-buried church have been cleared. Two 
stone figures, found during the excavation, have been built into a retaining 
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wall erected to preserve the adjoining cemetery. The south transept, chan- 
cel, and chapter-house are still unexcavated.— Builder. 

LINCOLN.—Roman Portico.—An important discovery of Roman re- 
mains has been made at Lincoln in April, 1891. It will be remembered 
that in May, 1878, the bases and shattered shafts of three pillars of the 
Dorie order, with a singular twin column of two inosculating shafts at 
the northern angle, were laid bare in digging the foundation of a new 
house in Bailgate, to the north of the central point of the Roman city. 
Nine years later, January, 1887, the pulling down of the houses adjacent 
to the south revealed the bases of three more columns on the same straight 
line. It was concluded that these were all that were to be found, and that 
they were the remains of a hexastyle portico, forming the front towards the 
street of a large building, of which the end wall (known by the name of “ the 
Mint Wall”) exists at the distance of 270ft. to the west, figured by Stukeley 
in the last century, and supposed by him, without any adequate evidence, 
to have been a Roman granary. In April, 1891, however, a discovery was 
made which alters all preconceived ideas as to the magnitude and charac- 
ter of this building. In laying down a new water-main in Bailgate, which 
runs on the line of the main street which intersected the Roman city from 
north to south, the workmen came upon the bases of four columns, ranging 
accurately with those already described, and identical with them in mould- 
ings and general character. With the six previously discovered the num- 
ber now amounts to ten, and there is no doubt that two more would be 
discovered in the interval yet unexcavated, between the last of the former 
range and the first of those now brought to light. This would give a colon- 
nade of twelve columns. How many more still remain to be discovered to 
the south is uncertain, but from the configuration of the Roman city it 
would appear that there is room for one or two more before reaching the 
street running westwards from the central point, where the Roman mile- 
stone, now preserved in the Cathedral cloisters, was found some years back. 
This discovery proves that the building occupying the northwest angle of 
the northwest quarter of the city must have been of great size and state- 
liness. The facade must have extended for a length of at least 160 ft.— 
Atheneum, April 18, 1891; ef. Academy. 

LONDON.—THE ROMAN WALL AND DITCH OF THE ciTy.— During the exca- 
vations necessitated by the erection of the new Post Office buildings by 
the side of the ancient site of Aldersgate, one section of the ground taken 
close to Aldersgate Street showed in the ditch a raised bank which appeared 
to run under that street, and probably formed the base of a trestle-work 
supporting the timbers of a wooden bridge crossing the ditch at this place 
to the ancient gate. In the portion of the ditch revealed by the excava- 


tions nothing seems to have been found to clear up its date, but former 
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excavations near the same spot not only uncovered a portion of the ditch, 
but brought various Roman antiquities to light. It may,therefore, reason- 
ably be presumed that the ditch recently rediscovered is Roman. Its greatest 
width is 74 ft., and a space of flat ground upwards of 10 ft. wide intervenes 
between it and the foot of the Roman wall, which wall, 8 ft. thick and built 
of rubble work with bonding courses of tile, has been clearly traced run- 
ning east and west from Aldersgate Street to King Edward Street. The 
ditch was 14 ft. deep, and 35 ft. across its flat bottom; this, together with 
the sloping sides, was carefully puddled with a coating of clay 6 in. thick. 
The greater part of the length of the wall has been preserved and under- 
pinned, so that it now forms the boundary én the north side of the new 
Post-Office buildings.—Athenaum, Feb. 7, 1891. 

British Museum.— Additions to the Classical Antiquities. 
have purchased the magnificent silver treasure of Chavurce which was of- 
fered for sale at Paris in June 1888 and is fully described and illustrated 
in the sale-catalogue whose descriptions are partly based on a study by 
Thédenat and Héron de Villefosse in the Gazette Archéologique, 1885, pp. 
111, 256,317. The treasure was discovered in 1883 in a field near Mont- 
cornet (Aisne) in ploughing, and from coins found on the spot and internal 
evidence is to be dated from the second century. It consists of thirty pieces 
of silver and six of bronze plated with silver, comprising an almost com- 


The Trustees 


plete table service, ministerium: there are also silver statuettes of Fortuna 
and of a squatting Arab slave. Especially remarkable are a silver plate 
with Hermes between a cock and a ram_jin relief, and a large silver situla 
with floral ornament around the mouth. The workmanship is throughout 
of great beauty. 

Numismatie acquisitions—According to a paper by Mr. W. Wroth in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, the British Museum acquired about 350 Greek 
coins in 1890—12 of them of gold and electrum and 65 of them of silver, 
Notable among them are a distater of Thourion, a tetradrachm of Gela, a 
didrachm of Sybrita (Krete), a stater of Lampsakos, and a unique electrum 
stater of Mytilene. It also obtained 7 archaic coins from Egypt.—Athen- 
eum, Feb. 14, 1891. 

Greek gem.—The British Museum has recently acquired a most interest- 
ing gem, a greyish-blue chalcedony representing Hercules with one foot on 
the Nemean lion, which he has just conquered, and stretching out his hands 
to take a draught from a vase which the nymph Nemea has brought to him, 
and holds in both her hands. Above the group hovers a small Victory. 
The composition is, as Mr. Murray has remarked, that of a metope, and 
thus the gem may be of use in restoring the metope of this subject which 
came to the Louvre from Olympia, while some fragments since found are 
at Berlin, still, however, leaving the design imperfect.— Atheneum, Dec. 6. 
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A LiFe OF MicHEeLanceLo.—J. A. Symonds has undertaken a new literary 
work in the shape of a life of Michael Angelo. The work is to be on a 
considerable scale, both as to size and profusion of illustrations, and will, 
of course, embody the result of the latest researches on the biography and 
artistic labors of the great master.— Atheneum, Feb. 14, 1891. 

HEBREW MSS. FOR THE MONTEFIORE COLLEGE AT RAMSGATE.—Some months 
ago we invited the attention of librarians to a collection of 400 Hebrew 
mss. which the owner intended to dispose of. We are glad to state now 
that the Trustees of the Montefiore College at Ramsgate have bought the 
collection, which contains many unique things—for instance, the annota- 
tions on Abraham-ibn-Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch by Leon 
Mosconi, a Macedonian. These annotations are important for the history 
of Macedonia in the fourteenth century, and besides Leon quotes a num- 
ber of works that are now lost. Hebrew liturgiology will be enriched by 
some unique rituals which some of these Mss. contain, more especially from 
Provence. Other Mss. are indispensable for the history of the Jews in Italy 
from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth. The library of the Mon- 
tefiore College will possess now—adding the purchase of the Zunz Library, 
made by the principal, the Rev. Dr. Gaster, and some Mss. coming from 
Yemen, with other mss. formerly acquired—more than five hundred Hebrew 
Mss., and will thus take an important place amongst the great libraries.— 
Atheneum, May 2. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Prenistoric Cemeteries.—The last part of 
Archaeologia Aeliana, published_by the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upou-Tyne, contains two illustrated papers upon recent excavations 
of prehistoric burial-places on the moors of Northumberland. In both, 
were found urns of the familiar Romano-British type, which are here fig- 
ured in excellent photographic plates.— Academy, Oct. 4, 1890. 

NORTH WALES.—ExcavaTions AT VALLE Crucis Assey.—An interest- 
ing archeological discovery is reported from the Vale of Llangollen, where 
the Vicar of Trevor is conducting a series of excavations at Valle Crucis 
Abbey. While excavating along the north of the ruin, was discovered the 
tombstone of a Knight-Templar (bearing a clear impression of the knight’s 
sword sculptured at the base) beneath which were a few decayed bones. 
In completing the excavations along the west front of the abbey, the base 


of a spiral staircase was uncovered. The discovery of seven pieces of mol- 


ten lead and iron and charred wood and stone demonstrated that the original 
abbey was destroyed by fire; and it is now believed that the momastery was 
suppressed by Henry VIII duringits reconstruction — Builder, Oct. 25, 1890. 

PEMBROKESHIRE.—Vanpatism.—“ Last Tuesday I visited the magnifi- 
cent Cromlech of Longhouse in the parish of Llanrian, between St. David’s 
and Fishguard, on the western coast of Pembrokeshire. The immense 
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-apstone still rests on four upright stones, two others stand in situ, and the 
remaining one, which has fallen, lies hard by, partly covered with earth. 
I found a laborer, engaged, by the orders of his master, Mr. Andrew Grif- 
fith of the neighboring farm of Longhouse, in digging up and removing a 
number of large stones, which may have originally formed a part of a wall 
of protection, and which were lying buried beneath the side of the Crom- 
lech next the sea. He informed me that his master was contemplating the 
overthrow of the entire Cromlech, in order to make a bank across the field 
behind. The farm of Longhouse formed part of the ancient endowment 
of the Bishopric of St. David’s, and has only recently been sold by the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners to Mr. Griffith. So noble a monument of 


antiquity as the Cromlech in question, it may be hoped, may yet be saved 
from destruction by the timely interposition of General Pitt-Rivers.”—G. 
J. CHESTER, in Academy, Sept. 13, 1890. 


SILCHESTER.—Excavations in 1890.—The following is a summary of 


the results obtained during 1890 in the comprehensive excavation of the 
site of Silchester by the Society of Antiquaries. Hitherto, nothing was 
known of the great western gate of the city except its site; but the present 
excavations have disclosed most interesting remains of this gate, under 
which passed the traffic along the main road through the Roman city. The 
roadway at the west gate was spanned by two arches. Among the massive 
fragments of the masonry uncovered is the impost of the gate, from which 
two arches sprang; and the mouldings on one side may be noted, cut away 
in order to allow the doors to shut against it. There are found to be two 
guard-rooms on each side of the gate, those on the south being most per- 
fect. The wall here has a thickness of twelve feet, which decreases as it 
rises from the ground level; and it is backed by a great mound of earth. 
One point for investigation is whether or not this mound is of earlier Celtic 
origin. A paving of flints forms apparently a pathway to the top of the 
mound. At the west gate a fragment of a fine Corinthian capital has been 
found. As it has no connection with the structure, it was apparently 
brought there for some purpose during the occupation of the city. The 
remains of the west gate are admirable specimens of masonry, large blocks 
of odlite and other stone having been employed. Among the objects found 
on the site is a large strip of iron pierced with nail holes, which evidently 
bound the bottom of a door of the gate and furnishes an idea of its massive 
thickness. <A portion ofan iron pivot has also been unearthed. The insula 
which is being dealt with is in proximity to the museum. A house has been 
excavated at the northwest corner, the museum, in fact,standing on a corner 
of it. Traces have been found of another large house at the northeast corner. 
Between the two houses there is a considerable area of open ground. The 
explorers are led to conjecture that in each square there may have been a 
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certain number of houses with much open ground, consisting of courtyards 
and gardens. From its size and from the remains, it is considered that the 
house excavated was that of one of the wealthier inhabitants of the city. 
During the excavations, and principally at the insu/a, a large number of 
objects of antiquity have been unearthed. These have all been carefully 
labelled and classified, and occupy shelves in the temporary office.— 
Academy, Sept. 6, 1890. 

We quote the following from the Times: “‘ A discovery of the greatest 
interest has just rewarded Mr. St. John Hope and his fellow explorers at 
Silchester. In one of the houses, the foundations of which have been laid 
bare, the excavators came across a dry well, which, on being explored, 
proved quite a little museum of antiquities. Some fifteen feet down the 
diggers found an urn-shaped pottery vase, about a foot high, quite intact, 
and protected by lumps of chalk built around it. The vase, which prob- 
ably contained originally some precious substance, was empty. Above it 
were deposited a great number of iron implements, most of which were in 
a wonderful state of preservation. They seem to have been the tools of a 
earpenter and a coppersmith or silversmith, with some miscellaneous ob- 


jects of blacksmith’s work thrown in. The principal specimen is a carpen- 


ter’s plane of quite modern type, three or four axes, retaining their fine 
cutting edges still serviceable, a number of chisels and gouges of all shapes 
and sizes, hammers, adzes, saws, files, ete. In the smith’s department may 
be specified a brazier for burning charcoal, quite complete, two or three 
anvils of different sizes and shapes, a fine pair of tongs adapted for lift- 
ing crucibles, a tripod candelabrum lamp, and several other curious ob- 


jects the precise uses of which have not yet been determined. In addition, 


there are several large bars of iron, a couple of ploughshares, and a broken 
sword. Probably more will be found deeper down in the well.”—Academy, 
Oct. 4, 1890. 

The first report of the Executive Committee of the Silchester Excava- 
tion Fund gives the following facts: The excavations began on Monday, 
June 23rd, on a small portion of the insw/a north of the forum. The exact 
boundaries of the insula were ascertained by trenching, and considerable 
sections of what seemed boundary walls were laid bare, as well as traces 
of buildings to the northeast ; but further operations were suspended till 
after the harvest. Next the west gate, which had previously been unex- 
plored, was laid bare, and the north and south gates, already partially ex- 
cavated in 1872, were laid open, and also a portion of the inner face of 
the city wall. After harvest the examination of the insu/a was recom- 
menced, and a large house, which had been ornamented with mosaic floors, 


its walls decorated with color, and its rooms heated with hypocausts, was 
laid bare. Being near the surface it had suffered from repeated plough- 
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ing. That part of the insula lying south of the highway was outlined, and 
the street bounding it on that side discovered. North of the highway a 
series of refuse pits were come upon. In one a perfect bronze scale-beam 
and a number of iron tools—chisels, axes, hammers, files, anvils, ete—were 
found. A well was also discovered lined with oak boarding. The basilica 
has been re-examined. The remains of what appear to be two temples were 
found near the parish church, which stands close to the site of thé east gate. 
—Antheneum, Dec. 6, 1890. 

WINSFORD HILL (Exmoor).—THE ANCIENT INSCRIBED stone.—“ In the 
Academy of September 10, 1890, Professor Rhys gave an account of this 
stone, with its inscription: CARAACI| EPvs. He conjectured that the initial 
letter of the second word, which had been broken away, was N, and ac- 
cordingly interpreted the legend Carataci nepus (7. e. “kinsman of Cara- 
tacus”’). 

I have just been informed that the missing fragment was found and 
preserved by the Rev. J. J. Coleman, of Dulverton, and that it bears the 
character 7, evidently a misshappen N. Prof. Rhys is therefore right in 
his interpretation ; and the theory of those who wished to make “ episcopus” 
out of epus falls to the ground.—J. Lu. W. Pace, in Academy, Feb. 14. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 


Names oF Metats.—M. le comte de Charency presented at a meeting of 
the Acad. des Inseriptions (May 2, 1890) some remarks on the names of 
metals among the ancient peoples of Spanish America. Since about the 
beginning of our era they knew how to work copper, gold, silver, and 
bronze, but were ignorant of the use of iron. It has been asserted that 
the Peruvians possessed a process, now lost, for giving to copper the hard- 
ness of steel, but this seems to be an unfounded tradition. The comparison 
of the Mexican names of metals with those of Chiapa and Yucatan shows 
among the latter a Nahuatl influence over the progress of metallic indus- 
try. On the contrary, this art has a far more original development among 
their neighbors of Guatemala and Soconusco.— Revue Crit., 1890, 1, p. 380. 


A. L. FRoTHINGHAM, JR. 
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EPHMEPIZ APXAIOAOTIKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1890. No. 4.—A. N. Skras, Epigraphical 
Studies. The Gortynian Tables of the Laws. New renderings are pro- 
posed and former renderings and interpretations discussed for the follow- 
ing passages: I. 12, 11. 16, m1. 9, m1. 24, Iv. 54, v. 1, v. 22, v. 25, vi. 13, 
vir. 23, vit. 27, 1x. 24-40, x. 48-x1. 6, x1. 46.—Smaller Inscriptions 
(Mus. Ital., 1, pp. 593-664). Comparetti’s readings and interpretations 
are discussed and corrected in A. v, A. v1, B. u, C.1, C. ur, and the frag- 
ments 1 and 2.—Jnscriptions from the Pythion (Mus. Ital., u, pp. 181-252). 
Comparetti’s reading of 81, v. 5 is corrected. Professor Milani assigns 
the building in which the tables of the laws were originally inscribed to 
about the end of the fifth century B. c. Kirchhoff assigns the inscription 
itself to the fifth century. Comparetti assigns the inscriptions from the 
Pythion to the seventh, the tables of the laws to the sixth century. This 
last view is refuted. The A€Byres and rpérodes mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions from the Pythion are explained as coins —A. WILHELM, Decrees from 
Eretria, Two decrees are published. Both are inscribed upon the same 
broken stele of Eretrian marble. The first is a decree of the senate in 
honor of Hegelochos the Tarentine for having helped to free the city. The 
characters of the inscription point to the end of the fifth century B. c. 
Hegelochos was probably commander of the Tarentine ships mentioned 
by Thoukydides vir. 91.2,and doubtless aided the Eretrians in their revolt 
from Athens 411 B. c. The second inscription in honor of Herakleitos a 
Tarentine is somewhat later, but still earlier than any known inscription 
of Eretria except the one for Hegelochos. These inscriptions show a num- 
ber of dialectic forms. — The fragment of an Attic decree CITA, 1, No. 492— 
"Ed. Apx., 1840, No. 378, Rhangabé, Antiq. hell. 1, p. 532 is republished 
with new restorations. It belongs to the year 333/2 B.c. The Eunikos 
mentioned ’Apy., 1891, p. 151, No. 2, was already known ( CTA, 11, 975) 
as archon B. c. 169/8. The Xenokrates of that inscription is probably the 
one mentioned in the inscription "Ed. ’Apx., 1890, p. 125, ff. v. 30. The 
archon Pelops of that inscription belongs to the middle of the second cen- 
tury B. c.—D. Putios, Seulptured Works from Eleusis (pls. 10,11, 12,13; 
supplementary plate; cut). Plates 10, 11 represent a statue found in Eleusis. 


Both arms are almost entirely gone, but the right arm was evidently raised, 
the left lowered. The left leg is entirely missing, though the lower part 
249 
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of a leg has been found which probably belongs to this figure. The right 
leg below the knee is wanting. The type is that of the London figure 
(Brunn, Denkmdler, 46) and that in the Baracco collection in Rome 
(Kekulé, Idolino, pl. rv. 2, 3). This represents, not a youth putting on 
a garland, but a boy scraping his brow probably with a strigil, and is re- 
garded as a copy of the apoxyomenos of Polykleitos. Plate 12 represents 
a copy of the group still in position in the western pediment of the Par- 
thenon. The figures are both so mutilated as to be of no assistance toward 
the interpretation of the pediment figures. The copy belongs to early 
Roman times, and is not quite exact. Plate 18 gives two fragmentary 


groups, each a woman with a child in her lap, probably copies of some of 


the figures of the Erechtheion.—I. SakKELIon, Inscription from the island 
of Lepsia. The inscription merely gives a date by mentioning the stephane- 
Sr. A. KOUMANOUDES, Inscriptions of A thens. 


phorosand the phrourarchos. 
Three inscriptions. The first, found near the ‘‘ tower of the winds,” is the 
beginning ofadecree. The archon is Theophilos, B. c. 251/50. The second, 
from the same place, is a fragment of a report of the twAnraé in the archon- 
ship of Anaxikrates, B. c. 307/6. The third, found somewhere in Athens, 
is a fragment (31 broken lines) of a decree in honor of some one who had 
been at great expense for the Panathenaia and other public services. The 
date appears to be the fourth or third century B. c.—Sarcophagus from 
Patras (pl.9). This sculptured sarcophagus (2.10 m. long, 0.96 wide, 0.95 
high), found at Patras, was bought by the archeological society, and placed 
in the Central Museum. The article to which the plate belongs follows in 
the next number (see below). 

1891. Nos. 1-4.—Cur. Tsountas, From Mykenai (pls. 1, 2, 3; three 
cuts). Plate 1 gives plan, front, and details of a tomb excavated at My- 
kenai in 1890. The ceiling slopes in two directions as if formed by a gable- 
roof, and the gables also slope inward. The door-posts and lintels are 
adorned with rosettes in a pattern of waves bordered by straight lines. 
The colors are black, white, and three shades of red. The gable-roof was 
doubtless the common roof of the “‘ Mycenean” race and epoch, the flat roofs 
of the rulers’ palaces being adopted from the East. The houses at Mykenai, 
like some of those in Athens, were entered by external stairs leading to 
the second story. Plate 2 represents a part of a silver vessel with relief, a 
statuette similar to that published by Schliemann in Mycenes (p. 64, fig. 12), 
and Tiryns (p. 187, fig. 97), which is here republished after cleansing, a rude 
bronzeanimal, and asword. The relief on the silver fragment represents the 
defence of a walled town by slingers, bowmen, and spearmen, of whom the 
last are clothed, most of the others naked. On the walls are women. The 
similar scene described by Hesiod (Shield of Herakles, 237 ff.) is discussed. 
The statuettes probably held spears in their right hands, shields in their 
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left, and may represent Zeus brandishing his thunderbolt and hidden by 
the egis or the cloud. Plate 3 represents a two-handled jug adorned with 
rings, a fragment of pottery upon which an armed man is painted, two 
fragments with Egyptian hieroglyphs, a fibula, and a utensil shaped like 
a blunt dagger. It is contended that the so-called Mycenean civilization 
was really that of a Hellenic people. Egyptian influence is shown by the 
occurrence of the name of Amenophis III (1440-1400 B. c.) three times 
upon objects found at Mykenai; but the Hellenic character of the people 
is shown by comparison of “ Mycenean” objects with those acknowledged 
to be Hellenic, and by the similarity of the houses at Mykenai to those at 
Athens, and also by the fact that the inhabitants of Mykenai, like the 
arly Greeks, ate oysters but not fish, which seems, judging from linguistic 
evidence, to have been true of many Indo-European races.—B. Srags, 
Statues from Rhamnous (pls. 4,5, 6,7; cut). Four statues are published. 
The first three were found in the older temple. One is a colossal draped 
female figure of marble. Both hands are wanting. The inscription states 
that Megakles, a victorious gymnasiarch and choregos in comedy, dedi- 
sated the figure to Themis. The statue is interpreted as Themis, and is 
ascribed to Alexandrian times. The artist was Chairestratos son of Chaire- 
demos, a Rhamnusian. This statue stood in the sw. (i. e., the rear left- 
hand) corner of the temple. The second figure stood next the first, and 
represents a draped female. The inscription states that Hierokles son of 
Hieropoios, Rhamnusian, dedicated to Themis and Nemesis (the statue of ) 
his mother Aristonoe, daughter of Nikokrates a Rhamnusian, priestess of 
Nemesis. The work belongs to Roman times. Before the base of this 
statue was a grave containing lamps and coins of imperial Roman times. 
Possibly the grave of Aristonoe. The third statue stood next the above, 
and therefore in front of the door. It represents a half-draped boy. The 
work is ordinary, attributed to the fifth century B.c. It is dedicated “to 
the goddess who holds this temenos.” Apparently, other votive statues stood 
beside this, completing a row across the back of the temple. Apparently, 
there was no “ cultus-statue.” It is maintained that this temple was sacred 
to Nemesis, not to Themis. The fourth statue published was found with 
parts of three similar ones outside of the temenos of the temples by the road 
leading to the harbor. It represents a youthful, effeminate, draped figure. 
The sculpture extends only to the knees. From there down the marble is 
a square block like a “‘ Hermes” or “term.” The figure is interpreted as 
Hermes. The inscription on the pedestal gives a fragmentary dedication 
by gymnesiarchoi and Aaprads VIKHOAVTES and the names of 46 


Other dedicatory inscriptions are given.—B. Srars, Fragments of a Phei- 
dian Relief (pls. 8, 9). Three female heads, a fragment of a fourth head, 
a horse’s head, and six fragments of draped human figures are published. 
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These and other inconsiderable fragments of the same relief were found at 
Rhamnous. ‘The figures, if complete, would be about 30 ins. high. The 
marble is not Attic, perhaps Parian. The fragments belong to the relief 
on base of the statue of Nemesis ascribed to Pheidias and to Agorakritos. 
The writer believes that Agorakritos made the statue and the relief under 
the supervision of Pheidias. The arrangement of the relief (Paus., 1. 33.7) 
is discussed. The three female heads are those of Nemesis, Leda, and Helena. 
—B. I. Leonarpos, Inseriptions of the Amphiareion (contin.). Twenty- 
seven inscriptions (Nos. 34-60). No. 34 contains provisions for insuring 
a proper supply of water for the baths by means of a stone conduit. No. 
35 provides for borrowing money to build walls, and for honoring with 
proxeny, etc. those who lend the city a talent or more at 10 per cent. No. 
36 is a decree of the Athenian people conferring a golden crown upon 
Amphiaraos. No. 60 is dedicatory, and contains the new name ‘Apewvovixy. 
The rest are decrees of proxeny, efe., conferred for various specified reasons, 
in most cases by the Oropians, in a few cases by the Beeotian League.—R. 
WeIssHAUPL, Representation of a drunken old woman (pl. 10). <A vase, 
said by the seller to be from Skyros, is published. It has the shape of a 
drunken old woman seated, holding a bowl in her lap. An inscription 
states that a drunken old woman is represented. A similar vase from 
Tanagra is described. Other similar representations are discussed, especi- 
ally three statues, in Rome, Munich, and Dresden. These three are or 
Roman workmanship, and probably came from Rome. Pliny (NH, 
XXXVI. 33) mentions an anus ebria by Myron. Besides the famous worker 
of bronze, two other Myrons are known, one of the early third century B. 
c., the other of the latter part of that century (Lowy, Kiinstlerinschr., 154), 
a Theban, who worked at Pergamon. The drunken old woman may have 
been his work, wrongly ascribed by Pliny to the first Myron. The vase 
(probably of the second century B. c.) and the Roman marbles may be more 
or less free copies of this work.—Tn. SopHouLes, Archeological Studies. 
1. The Nike of Archermos (pls. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; supplementary pl.). 
The only early sculptures from the islands of the Aegean are the “ Hera” 
of Samos and similar works. With these the Nike of Archermos has no 
connection. It shows close relationship to early Attic works, especially 
works in poros stone. In illustration of this fact, five torsos, two heads, 
and one almost complete figure of archaic Attic work are published, be- 
sides sketches of the eyes and the shoulders of the Nike and several Attic 
works. Plate 11=J. H. S.,1888, p. 121, pl. 15=Lepsius, Marmorstudien, p. 69. 
The other plates are new publications. The relation of the Nike to Attic 
works is traced in the folds of the garments, the shape of the shoulders, the 
hair, and especially the eyes, which are carefully discussed. Other features 
also tend to prove the same close relation of the Nike to Attic work. Though 
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the inscribed base from Delos has been shown by Sauer not to belong to 
the Nike, the figure may still properly be connected with Archermos, though 
the tradition that he invented the flying Nike is incorrect. There is no 
evidence that Mikkiades was an artist. Archermos spent his life for the 
most part away from Chios. His art is Attic. His sons returned to Chios 
and introduced Attic art there—K. D. Mytonas, Marble Sarcophagus with 
representation in relief (pl. 9 of 1890; see above). The chief long side rep- 
resents the Calydonian boar-hunt. The work is lively and easy, of Roman 
times. One short side continues this scene, being adorned with figures of 
two men and a dog; the other end has a bull borne down by a griffin. At 
the back are two lions facing each other with their forepaws on a jar.— 
Miscetcanies. Cur. Tsountas, Bee-hive Tomb (rados Oodwrds) in Kampos. 
The tomb was discovered in 1886, and has been excavated by Tsountas for 
the archzeological society. The work was finished in June 1891. Kampos 
lies se. from Kalamata at the sw. foot of Taygetos. The tomb was built 
of hewn stones. The top fell in in ancient times, and the tomb was plun- 
dered. The most important objects now found are two leaden images, one 
of a man girt about his loins like the men on the gold cups from Vaphio, 
the other of a woman in a long garment.—A. Sx1as, Tisyros, a Cretan City. 
Cretan coins bearing the inscription Tiécvpo: may belong to a town Tisyros 
referred to in Schol. ad Theocritum III. 2 (Ahrens). Svoronos (Numismat. 
Chroniele, v1, p. 126 f.) may, however, be right in thinking the inscription 
gives an epithet of the Gortynians. HAROLD N. FLOWER. 
JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Vol. VI. No. 2, 1891.—P. Wotrers, Tyro (pl. 2). A Tanagra terracotta 
in Athens, described by Koepp, Athen. Mitth. (x, p. 173), represents a 
woman seated on a rock looking at two infants in a cradle floating in water. 
Tyro, according to the interpretation here given, has exposed her children 
Neleus and Pelias on the waters of the Enipeus. This is not the form of the 
legend given in the Odyssey (x1. 235), but that adopted by Sophokles.—G. 
Trev, The latest attempts at arrangement of the Eastern Pediment at Olympia 
(13 euts). This number of the Jahrbuch is in great part devoted to the 
pediments at Olympia, pending the publication of the volume on the sculp- 
tures of Olympia. In this article, Treu attacks Sauer’s arguments (Jahrb., 
vi, p. 9, ff), for an arrangement similar to that proposed by Six (Journ. Hell. 
Studies, x, p. 98, ff), and maintains his own previous position. He shows 
that the size and shape of the pediment make it certain that Pelops and Oino- 
maos stood next to Zeus, and that there was no altar. The horses on both 
sides were completely harnessed and stood almost abreast of each other. 


Some remarks are made concerning other figures. In an appendix, Sauer 


briefly defends some of his previous conclusions —A. FURTWANGLER, The 
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Eastern Pediment at Olympia (cut). The arrangement here proposed is 
identical with that proposed by Treu (and Studniczka) (Jahrb., rv, pls. 7, 
8, 1) except that Treu’s L and O change places, the girl O being regarded 
as a servant of Sterope. The horses are completely harnessed, and held 
by the reins from behind. The two bearded seated men are restored with 
staves (so also by Treu in his article in this number). The bald-headed, 
thoughtful-looking one is called Myrtilos. It is suggested that the other 
sees a sign in the flight of birds. The corner figures are called interested 
spectators, not Kladeos and Alpheios. So, in the western pediment, the 
corner figures are said to be not nymphs but maidservants.—B. Saver, 
Additional Remarks on the Western Pediment at Olympia (5 cuts). Several 


minor changes in some of the groups are shown to be necessary. The cen- 


tral figure is restored with an arrow in the right hand and a bow in the 
left, the bow being pressed upon the ground so as to bend it preparatory 


to fastening the string at the upperend. The figure thus restored is called 
Peirithoés.—G. Trev, The Olympic Pediments again. This is a reply to 
the articles of Furtwiingler and Sauer in this number. None of their sug- 
gestions are accepted, but they are discussed in detail—_ A. FurtTwANGLER, 
The Heads of the Greek Braziers. The braziers published and discussed 
by Conze (Jahrb., 1890, p. 118, ff.) are frequently adorned with heads in 
relief. One type, at least, of these is recognized by Conze as representing 


“ Hephaistic Demons.” Furtwiingler gives them their name—Kyklops 
and shows how these demons of the smithy are related not only to Hephais- 
tos but also to the Satyrs. A group of vases (Robert, Archiiol. Mirchen, p. 
198 ff.) with representations of a large female head rising from the earth, 
while satyrs with hammers leap about, is discussed. This represents 

Gaia, whom the smith-spirits call up in the spring to new activity by their | 
hammering, an interpretation derived from the Eros-worship of the Attic 

Phlya. The myth of Hera freed from fetters by Hephaistos is a parallel | 
to this. The pelike in St. Petersburg (Robert, Arch. Marchen, pl. 2, p. 
180, ff. = Compte Rendu, 1859, pl. 1, Gerhard, Ges. ak. Ath., pl. 76) is inter- 
preted as Gaia bringing Iakchos from the lower world. The spirits of the | 
smithy, Hephaistos, Kyklops, Lemnian Kabeiroi, Daktyloi, Telchines, with 

Prometheus and Daidalos, are all kindred.—ArcHaoLociscHEeR ANZEIGER 
(supplement to the Jahrbuch), ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE 
IMPERIAL GERMAN ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— MEETING OF PHILOLO- 
cists. Atthe 41st meeting of German philologists and schoolmen in Munich, 
May 20-23, various addresses upon archzeological subjects were delivered. 
Measures for giving the teachers and pupils of the gymnasia archeological 
advantages were discussed.—REPORTS OF MEETINGS OF THE ARCH 2OLOG- 
ICAL Socrery AT Bertry. 1891. Marcna. A joint meeting of the archzo- 
logical society and other associations took place in the city-hall March 1, 
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in honor of the late Dr. Schliemann. At the regular meeting (March 3), 
Diels spoke of the new fragments of Euripides’ Antiope and Fabricius’ map 
of Thebes; B. Graef,on the Metope newly found at Selinous (Not. d. Seavi, 
1890, April, p. 130), and photographs of other metopes from Selinous; 0. 
Rossbach, on three plastic portraits of Hellenistic times (Comparetti e de 
Petra, Villa Ercolanese dei Pisoni, pl. xx. 5; Antike Denkmiiler, 1, pl. v ; 
Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, x, pl. xxx); Curtius, on recent 
adiitions to our knowledge of the history of Athens; Furtwingler, on Greek 
vases in the collection of Herrn von Branteghem in Brussels, on a marble 
statue of a girl belonging to Mr. Jacobsen in Copenhagen, on the inter- 
pretation of the figures of the western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
accessory figures are interpreted as Kekrops, Erechtheus, Oreithyia, Butes, 
Buzyges, ete., persons closely connected with the Akropolis—ApriL. Adler, 
on the architectural results of the excavations at Olympia; Belger, on the 
circle of graves within the acropolis at Mykenai; Winnefield, on the villa 
of Hadrian at Tivoli—May. Conze, showed photograph of a mummy with 
painted portrait-head in the Graef collection in Vienna (cut); Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, on his excavations in Kypros, especially the discoveries at Tamas- 
sos; Oehler, on Hannibal’s siege of Saguntum.—CoLLECTION OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS FOR SALEBY THE INsTITUTEIN ATHENS. Titles of about a thousand 
photographs are given. Orders are to be sent to Dr. W. Dérpfeld, first secre- 
tary of the institute in Athens.—NEws OF THE INsTITUTE.—NOTES ON THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE InstitTuTE. K. Schumacher maintains that the frag- 
ments in Karlsruhe and Clarke’s drawing belong to a representation of 
the lower world (ef. Jahrb. rv, p. 227 f.).—M. Frankel publishes a state- 
ment of Usener regarding the canon of orators, which he ascribes to 
Didymos or some one of his somewhat older contemporaries.—A. Furt- 
wiingler replies briefly to Treu’s reply to his article on the eastern pedi- 
ment at Olympia (see above).— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No. 3.—A. Micnae.is, Roman sketch-books of Marten van Heemskerck 
and other northern artists of the XVI century. 1 (9 cuts). Two sketch- 
books of Marten van Heemskerck now in the Berlin Kupferstich-cabinet 
are described. The first was in Mariette’s possession in the last century, 
and passed from the Destailleur collection to the Berlin cabinet. The 
second belonged toward the close of the last century to Anne Seymour 
Damer, who may have inherited it from Horace Walpole. Vol. 1 con- 
tains 78 leaves, vol. 11, 94 leaves. Heemskerck was in Rome 1552-36. 
The sketch-books contain drawings (chiefly pen and ink sketches) of gar- 
dens and halls with collections of ancient statuary, also of modern build- 
ings, and views of Rome. Each drawing is described in detail. Vol. 1 
seems to have lost 13 leaves at the beginning. In the Paradigmata gra- 
phices variorum Artifiewn by Joh. Episcopius (Jan Bisschop), Hague 
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1671, plates 36 and 37 are from drawings by Heemskerck. These are 
here described. Two figures are from vol. 1, the remaining 11 may be from 
the lost leaves of the same book. In the Berlin Kupferstich cabinet No. 
2783 is a pen drawing signed M. Heemskerck, and dated 1555, represent- 
ing the court of the Casa Sassi (here reproduced). This drawinz was 
engraved by Coornhaert. The engravings in the cod. Pighianus, fol. 213- 
220, are not from Heemskerck’s sketch-books, but are fancy sketches of 
the eight wonders of the world.—R. Encetmann, The Homerie Pempo- 
bolon (3 cuts). Helbig (Das Homerisehe Epos, p. 353) explained as the 
pempobolon an instrument with five or more crooked hooks, specimens of 
which are not rare in Italian museums. This instrument is shown to be 
the xpedypa, also called AvKos, dprdyy, and éfavoryp. It was used, not to 
hold meat over the fire while roasting, but to take pieces of meat from the 
boiling-pot, and also to fish up vessels that had fallen into the well.—R. 
Forster, Laocoén Monuments and Inscriptions (pl. 3; 16 cuts). This 
article is supplementary to the author’s essay in Verhandlungen der vier- 
zigsten Versammlung deutscher philologen in Gérlitz, Leipzig, 1890, p. 74 
and 298 ff. ‘Aside from the Vatican group, the Pompeian wall-painting, 
and the Vatican miniature, only the contorniates offer indubitable and 
certainly antique represeutations of the Laocoén myth.” The contorni- 
ates are of two types, the first represented by a medal of Vespasian in 
Naples, and one of Nero in the possession of J. P. Six in Amsterdam, 
the second by a medal of Nero in Vienna (all here published). In the 
first type Laocoén has his arms stretched out horizontally, in the second 
they are bent, and his position is more erect in the second than in the first. 
The first type has two serpents, and, as the second type is dependent upon 
the first, it probably has two serpents, though the details of the group are 
not all distinguishable on the medal. The Wittmer relief in Rome and 
the Madrid relief (both here published) are derived from a common orig- 
inal which is ascribed to the early xvii rather than to the xvi century. 
The bronze (here published) formerly in the Van Smet collection in Am- 
sterdam is also modern. The drawing by Filippino Lippi (No. 169, now 
in the Uffizi, brought from the Pitti palace in 1709, here published) was 
made before the discovery of the Vatican group, and is inspired by Vir- 
gil’s description, not by any antique representation. Two terracotta frag- 
ments from Tarsos, now in the Louvre, representing each a human leg 
about which a serpent is twined, may belong to a representation of the 
Laocoén myth, perhaps a free reproduction of the Vatican group (the 
fragments are here published). The so-called head of Laocodn in the 
Museo Civico in Bologna (here pl. 3) does not represent Laocodén, but is 
more likely to have been part of a gigantomachia. A black-figured leky- 
thos represents, not Laocoén, but a sepulchral genre scene (see below). The 
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seven inscriptions of Athanodoros, son of Agesandros, all of which have 
been previously published, are here given in facsimile. The Isis Atheno- 
doria mentioned in the Curiosum and the Notitia Regionum XIV as being 
in the x1 region was probably a work of the Rhodian Athenodoros. 
Possibly the colossal marble foot found in 1872, near 8. Cesario on the 
Via Appia, may have belonged, as Lanciani (Bull. d. Comm. arch., 1, p. 
33 f.) has suggested, to the Isis —A. BruecKNER, The Lekythos Plate 4 
(pl. 4). The black-figured /ekythos mentioned by Forster (see above) is 
published. It is now in private hands in Athens, and was found in Tana- 
gra or in Eretria. A white mound occupies the left part of the picture. 
Before the mound is an owl on a twig, both violet color. Eight or nine 
letters are inscribed in violet color on the white background of the mound. 
From behind the mound two great snakes come forth, and a youth with 
something in his hand runs away to the right. The inscription is not as 
yet explained, and the representation is fragmentary. The mound is 
doubtless a ripBos, like one discovered at Vurva and one in Athens on 
the Peiraieus Street (AcAréov, 1891, p. 33). The scene here represented 
may belong to the myth of Glaukos and Polyeidos (Aelian, Mepi Zwwy, v. 
2).—ARCHAOLOGISCHER ANZEIGER. ACQUISITIONS OF THE COLLECTIONS 
oF ANTIQUITIES IN GERMANY. I. Berlin (44 cuts). The collection of 
Greek and Roman sculptures and casts has acquired 3 originals and 34 
vasts; the antiquarium, 22 vases of various styles, about 20 terracottas, 
among them two small reliefs reproducing groups from the balustrade of 
the temple of Athena Nike, 11 bronzes besides a number of ornaments 
found in a Theban grave and 4 fibulae from different places, 10 engraved 
stones (gems), 13 gold and silver ornaments, including some interesting 
Cyprian pressed work, 5 limestone sculptures from Kypros, an ivory stat- 
uette of archaic Etrusco-Grecian workmanship, a glass goblet, a number of 
lead tablets from Attika with curses inscribed on them, the contents of six 
graves at Katydata-Linu in Kypros, and several hundred vases, bronzes, 
and other objects from Tamassos in Kypros. These last are to be published. 
—Tue WaGnNerscue Kunstinstitut OF THE WURzBURG UNIVERSITY. 
The new arrangement of the museum is described.— List oF Casts for Sale 
in the Casting-house of the Collection of Sculpture sin Dresden. The list here 
given contains 64 numbers, and includes only antiques.—AcQulIsiITIons of 
the British Museum in the Year 1890, from A. S. Murray’s report to parlia- 
ment, June 1891. The process of arrangement and cataloguing progresses. 
“Section I, Part III of the Ancient Greek Inseriptions in the British Mu- 
seum and a new edition of the General Guide have been issued. Progress 
has been made with a Hand-book to, and a Catalogue of, the Vases, and a 
Catalogue of Sculpture.” The museum has acquired numerous antiques of 
all classes, pottery being very fully represented. The Carlisle collection, 
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chiefly of engraved gems, alone contains more than 160 numbers.—Mv- 
SEUM OF Casts IN New York. It is proposed to establish a great museum 
of casts in connection with the Metropolitan Museum.—RocGers CoL.ec- 
TION. Three additional vases formerly in the Rogers collection, now in the 
possession of Mrs. W. Scharpe (1 Highbury Terrace) are described.—Re- 
PORTS OF MEETINGS OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL Socrety tn BERLIN. 1891. 
June. A present from Prof. vy. Brunn to the society of copies of a plate 
representing the female head in Munich (Glyptothek No. 89) was an- 
nounced. Lehmann, on the scales found at Chiusi; Brueckner, on recent 
excavations in Athens; Adler, on a restoration of the Zeus of Pheidias at 
Olympia. June 10 the society met with the Orient-committee, the An- 
thropological and the Geographical Societies to receive the report of the 
excavations of the Hittite city of Sindjirli in Syria. The speakers were 
v. Kaufmann, v. Luschan, Koldewey, Schrader, Sachan, Schine,and Virchow. 
—Juty. The plates from Prof. v. Brunn were presented. Koepp, on a 
number of recent publications, especially on the monument from Gjél- 
baschi; Bloch and Kalkmann, on an athlete in the Uffizi ( Diitschke, 111, 
p. 35, No. 72); Furtwiingler, on the extant copies of the Aphrodite of 
Knidos, on a head in the British Museum (Ane. Marbles, 11, 23; Newton, 
Guide to the Greco-Roman Sculptures, No. 139), and on a bronze statuette 
of the cabinet de Janzé in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris——News of 
the Institute —Nores on THE PuB.ications of the Institute —G. Trev 
replies to some of Furtwiingler’s remarks in the last number of the An- 


zeiger concerning Treu’s arrangement of the eastern pediment at Olym- 


pia.— Corrections and supplementary notes are given for plates 15, 16, 24, 
29, and 31 of the supplementary number of the Monwmenti Inediti pub- 
lished in the spring—BreLioGRaPHy. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. X. No. 1-2 (October), 1889. 
—A. S. Murray, Remains of Archaic Temple of Artemis at Ephesus (pp. 
1-10; pls. m1, 1v; 5 cuts). In 1874 Mr. Wood discovered several frag- 
ments of archaic sculpture built in part into the piers underneath the walls 
of the cella of the later temple of Artemis. Sir C. T. Newton (Portfolio, 
June, 1874) suggested that they might be the remains of a small Opryxos 
on the altar of Artemis Protothonia, with work by Rhoikos. But this artist 
is too early for sculpture of this kind. We have here fragments belonging 
to the cornice of the old temple, sculptured designs (perhaps a Greek and 
Centaur, the latter with human forelegs, may be recognized) between the 
lion-head spouts; in the later temple the corresponding designs were floral. 
In style, the work resembles that of the Harpy tomb, and may be assigned 
to ahout 550 B. c. The columnae caelatae of the later temple were copied 
in general idea from similar columns in the earlier temple: by the aid of 
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fragments of the older columns, base and necking, and in view of the gen- 
eral resemblance between the older and the later columns, a probable restor- 
ation of the columns of the older temple is proposed: on the lowest drum, 


just above the torus-moulding inscribed Kp[otoos] dve[ Jev (ef. 


Hicks, G. Hist. Inse., No. 4), are archaic carved figures. This older tem- 
ple was built by the aid of Kroisos, aud Chersiphron was architect. Per- 
haps the sculptor was Bupalos.—H. F. Tozer, The Greek-speaking Popu- 
lation of Southern Italy (pp. 11-42). Twenty thousand people in Southern 
Italy—in two groups, one at the heel, the other at the toe—to-day speak 
Greek as their native tongue. Their language is not the modern survival 
of that of the colonies of Magna Grecia; the people are the descendants 
of Byzantine Greeks who migrated to Southern Italy not later than the 
eleventh century; these original colonies appear to have been reinforced 
at a later date. The writer reviews the literature of the subject, and makes 
general remarks on the two dialects, touching sounds, accents, inflections, 
vocabulary; he also gives specimens of proverbs and of songs (with trans- 
lations): in the dirges there is distinctly a survival of pagan ideas and con- 
ceptions.— B. V. HEAD, Apollo Hikesios (pp. 43-45). Vaillant, Eckhel, 
and Akerman are wrong in reading ATMTIOAAQN EMBACIOC E@ECIQN 
on the reverse of an Ephesian coin of Antoninus Pius. The epithet should 
be IKECIOC (ef. Aisch. Suppl., 341, 610; Soph., Phil., 482), and was 
borne by Apollon in a temple at Ephesos probably consecrated by Anto- 
ninus Pius. Pieces bearing the legend TEIOC EPECION (Eckhel, rr. 
516) are probably misread specimens of the coin here discussed—E. 
L. Hicks, Inseriptions from Casarea, Lydae, Patara, Myra (pp. 46-85 ; 
5 cuts; 2 maps). Forty inscriptions, mainly short, collected by Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent: for the most part they are sepulchral or honorary, and 
with two or three exceptions (Vo. J is dated 150 B. cc.) are of Roman 
imperial times. The writer describes the site of Casarea and Lydae in 
detail. No.5 is Carian. No. 6 throws light on the family of Leonto- 
menes, and on the internal affairs of Lydae (perhaps about 70 B. c.). 
Nos. 8—23 relate to the family of Diophantos of Lydae, which flourished 


under the Caesars: at least 22 members of this family are named, and 
their pedigree is suggested. No. 24 honors an eminent physician, Amei- 
nias Aristoboulos, of Lydae. Nos. 25, 26 are in honor of Julius Quad- 
ratus and Mettius Modestus, legates at Lydae, probably in a. p. 92 and 
101, respectively. No. 28, from Patara, relates to Polyperchon (which 
read in Arrian, Anad., 1. 12), who was priest of Apollon, prytanis and 
secretary twice over, besides holding all these offices together in one year. 
Perhaps in this inscription there is a reference to Germanicus and Drusus. 
No. 29 is in honor of Hadrian; No. 30, of Sabina, Hadrian’s wife; No. 
31 is on the pedestal of three statues, of M. Aurelius, Faustina, and L. 
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Verus respectively. No. 33 is in honor of a victorious athlete (iepovetxys). 
No. 34 is a dedication or ex-voto in honor of the deities that bring fair 
weather (“HAwos A7éAAwv), and that protect the sea from storm and the 
land from earthquakes here Aodadrs, and “Edpatos). 
The epithet “Edpatos as here applied to Poseidon is new, but ef. [Cor., xv. 
08. No. 86 corrects Waddington-LeBas, No. 1265; No. 37, CIG, 4292, 
and No. 39, CIG, 4293. Nos. 35, 40 illustrate the custom of threatening 
fines, as well as invoking curses, upon persons who would infringe the 
rights of the grave (ef. Hirschfeld, Kdnigsb. Studien, 1, 1887 —FLORENCE 
McPuerson, Historical Notes on certain Modern Greek Folk-Songs (pp. 
86-9). Errors made by A. Passow (Popularia Carmina Graeciae Recent- 
ioris (Leipsic, 1869), in naming and classifying Nos. cxcrv, cxcv, and 
CXCVI are pointed out and corrected. No. cxcvy refers to the fall of 
Salonika (Thessalonika), 1430, while No. cxcv1 to that of Constantinople. 
No. cxcrv was produced in later times by a fusion of the other two. No.cx1 
should be dated 1851, not 1810, and No. ccxiim probably at least fifty 
years earlier than 1822-26, Passow’s date. No. cctv should be dated 1822 
(not 1825).—W. RipGEway, Metrological Notes. III. Had the People of 
Pre-historic Mycenae a Weight Standard? (pp. 90-97). The writer’s con- 
tention—set forth in JHS, vi, but there based only on literary evidence 
—that the Greeks had a weight-standard long before the introduction of 
coined money from Asia, the unit of which was the same as the Attic 
Euboie system (130-135 grains Troy = Homeric raéAavrov of gold = 
cow), appears to be sustained by Mycenaean finds. Certain rings (Schlie- 
mann, Mycenae and Tiryns, p. 354) of gold and silver weigh at the lowest 
132 and 137, and at the highest 655 and 662 grains (the latter 5 times 
—reuralew—the former); other rings are graded to the same scale (2 X 
132-137 ; 3} X 132-137). This points to a weight-standard of which the 
unit was 132-137 gr.: if this view be correct it proves beyond question that 
the Greeks employed a weight-standard similar to the light Babylonian 
shekel and Euboic stater before they learned from the East the art of coin- 
ing money.—IV. How were the Primitive Weight Standards Fixed? Me- 
trologists, as a rule, hold that weight units could not have been arrived at 
empirically, and therefore seek their origin in the scientific astronomy of 
the Babylonians. The writer, who has demonstrated that in the oldest 
Greek unit of weight, the talent of gold in the Homeric poems, we have 
an amount of gold anciently accepted as representing the value of an ox 
or cow, aims to show how primitive man might empirically fix upon some 
such valuation, by appealing to analogies of customs in countries where 
systems of weight have not gained a foothold.—J. Six, The Composition of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Zeus Temple at Olympia and Aleamenes the 
Lemnian (pp. 98-116; pl. v1; 3 cuts). The writer proposes a new arrange- 
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ment of the figures in the East Pediment of the Zeus Temple, duly criti- 
cising former suggestions (Curtius, Treu, Griittner, Brunn, Flasch, Kekulé, 
Studniczka and others): viz. [the letters are Treu’s—ef. Baumeister, Denkm. 
11, fig. 1272—but the names are, in part, Six’s] beginning at the south, the 
spectator’s left, 4 (Kladeos), ZL (?), @ (not Myrtilos), a horse walking to 
right, with bronze chariot at his right, D (three standing horses), B (kneel- 
ing boy, with back and right thigh to the front), 7(Oinomaos), K (Sterope, 
with left hand raised to her neck), a low small altar, H (Zeus), F (Hippo- 
dameia, with left hand raised to her shoulder), G (Pelops), 0 (kneeling gilr 
facing to left, side-view), 7 (three standing horses), a horse walking to left, 
with bronze chariot to his left, N (paidagogos), E (?), F (Alpheios). This 
arrangement, independently proposed, harmonizes with the obvious sense of 
Paus., v. 10. 6 (ef. also the restoration of Quatremére de Quincy, Le Jupiter 
Olympien, pl. 11, fig. 1).—The same sculptor designed both the eastern and 
the western pediment, and, if we are willing to recognize two persons of 
the same name, must have been Alkamenes, the rival of Pheidias. To 
this, the earlier Alkamenes, is ascribed a statue of Hera near Phaleron 
made a short time before the Persian wars; the western pediment of Olym- 
pia was made soon after the Persian war; the Asklepios of Mantineia by 
Alkamenes belongs to about 456-453 B.c. Toa younger Alkamenes, pupil 
of Pheidias, are to be ascribed other works of a later date, especially the 
Athena and Herakles at Thebes, a votive offering of Thrasyboulos after B.c. 
403. Finally,in the vase-paintings of the period just before and just after the 
Persian wars we find many analogues for the attitudes and groupings pro- 
posed (Sosias, Panaitios, Euthymides, Euxitheos and Oltos, and other un- 
named artists of the age of Euphronios [in his late works] and Hieron). Prob- 
ably the eastern pediment was made before the western. Ifthe early date for 
these pedimental sculptures be adopted we may see in Pindar, OJ. 1. 94 (in 
honor of Hiero, composed about 472 B. c.) a distinct reference to them.— 
Percy GARDNER, A Vase of Polygnotan Style, M.d.I., x1. 38 (pp. 117- 
25; cut). This Attic vase, now in the Louvre, remarkable for style and 
beauty has been hitherto inadequately treated (Helbig, Robert, Winter). 
It belongs to about 450 B.c., the drawing is full of severity, and in the 
attitudes has something of archaic stiffness. It shows in several respects 
the influence of the painter Polygnotos (at Athens from 471 B. c.), and 
thus throws light on the painter and receives light from him. In Poly- 
gnotos’s Lesche (Paus., x. 25-31) the figures were arranged in rows, three 
in number, but somewhat interlaced, just as in this vase. The design on 
the reverse (Apollo and Artemis slaying the Niobids, conceived in Poly- 
gnotan style) suggests that the adventure of the Argonauts—depicted on the 
obverse—took place near Dindymos or Sipylos, and was probably one of the 
adventures in the mountains near Kyzikos described by Apoll. Rhod.., 1. 
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940-1020 and reflected in electrum staters of Kyzikos. The figures are 
identified as Athena, Herakles, Jason, Kastor, Polydeukes, Tiphys ; in the 
lower foreground, Peirithods and Theseus, seated together in an attitude 
suggestive of their destiny—a Polygnotan motive; at the left is the dis- 
appearing Hylas, represented as a youth in armor, and the warrior Poly- 
phemos ; the figure behind Herakles may be Telamon.—E. A. GARDNER, 
Early Greek Vases and African Colonies (pp. 126-33). 1. The Polledrara 
Vase; Micali, Mon. Ined., pl. IV. This vase is not Naucratic in origin, 
as is shown by a consideration (1) of the ware, which points, if the vase 
be an importation from the East, to Mytilene, not Naukratis, as its source ; 
(2) of the polychromy, in which the application and choice of color (blue) 
is non-Naucratic; (3) of the style and nature of representation. I. 
Vases from Caere. Diimmler suggests that the vases at Caere described 
by him (Rém. Mitth., 1888) were imported from Asia Minor, since they 
resemble pottery from Kyme; he propounds two alternatives: (1) the 
Caere vases came from Phokaia; thus are explained their Rhodian ele- 
ments, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation in the coloni- 
zation of Naukratis. In that case the fragments from Kyme show a local 
variety of the style, and the Italian group quoted will show the decadence 
of this same style, which may probably have been transported by means 
of the Phoczeans at Elea. (2) The fragments from Caere are an impor- 
tation from Phokaia. In that case the hydrias from Caere will represent 
an impetus of the same style in the colony of Naukratis; we must hold 
the same view of the Italian vases as in the former case. The writer pro- 
tests against the second proposition: there seems to have been no manu- 
facture of local vases at Naukratis after the end of the sixth century. 
Perhaps there is, however, an affinity between the Caere hydrias and the 
vases of.Daphnai in Egypt, as is suggested by apparently similar designs 
of grotesque dancing satyrs found on the two classes of ware. 1. Oyrenaie 
Vases. A supplementary correction of Naukratis, vol. 1, p. 51, in which data 
are presented suggesting a Naucratic origin for certain Cyrenaic pottery. 
W. Warkiss Lioyp, The Electra and Antigone of Sophocles (pp. 134--46). 
Literary and esthetic criticism of the plot and characters of the two plays. 
—W. M. Ramsay, A Study of Phrygian Art: Part II (pp. 147-89; 20 
cuts). The writer adheres to his view that the Lion-Gate at Mykenai be- 
longs to the period of the Dorian Kings of Argolis (8. c. 800-750) but 
urges that the tombs within the precinct are much earlier. The article 
consists in large part of corrections of the statements and views of Perrot 
and Chipiez on Phrygian art, especially that the Midas-tomb was not a 
tomb: incidentally the origin of the characteristic Phrygian ornamental! 
pattern (chess-board pattern of squares alternately sunk and in relief) is 
traced to an imitation not of carpet design but of tile-work in relief (and 
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this was learned from Assyria). There are also detailed accounts of many 
minor monuments. In conclusion, the writer suggests that the word 
sikeneman in the Midas inscription (—Greek xvovpay, “ grave”) means 
“ grave-monument,” and that the Phrygian alphabet was derived from 
the Greek through Kyme-Aiolis and not from Miletos by way of Sinope 
and Pteria—Ap. Micuae.is, The Imperial German Archeological Insti- 
tute (pp. 190-215). A sketch of the history of the Institute and of the 
earlier Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, followed by an account of 
the publications, periodical and special, and of the present organization 
and purposes of the Institute—W. M. Ramsay, Artemis-Leto and Apollo- 
Lairbenos (pp. 216-30). Eight new inscriptions, with several already 
published by Hogarth in JHS (1887, pp. 378 ff.), are here examined with 
reference to the light they throw on the popular feeling, in Graeco-Roman 
times, of the native population of western Asia Minor toward the goddess 
then designated by them as Leto (“ Mother”) and toward her son Apollo. 
Many notes on miscellaneous matters connected with these cults follow.— 
J. E. Harrison, Two Cylices relating to the exploits of Theseus (pls. 1, 11). 
As Milani (Museo Italiano di antichita classica, 111. 1, pp. 236 ff.) has 
treated of the exploits of Theseus on vase-paintings, this paper is confined 
to the elucidation of two unpublished but important vases of this cycle. 
No. 1, the Tricoupi red-figured cylix (pl. 1), represents (rev.) Herakles and 
Antaios, (obv.) Theseus, slaying Prokrustes, and (interior) a youth with 
kylix and oinochoe. The inscriptions are xadds "AOnvddoros—which sug- 
gests about 500 B.c. for the vase, since this name is associated with that 
of Leagros (Klein, p. 132), who died as strategos in 467 B. c. (Studniczka, 
Jahrb., 1887, p. 161)—and AORI(=—Aoipis). If the vase be the work 
of Douris, the /ekythos published in "Ednp., 1886, p. 41, Iv. 4, rejected by 
Klein, must belong to the same artist. No. 2 is the De Luynes fragments 
of a red-figured kylix in the Biblothéque Nationale, Paris (pl. m). A 
restoration of this extremely fragmentary vase is attempted: Miss Har- 
rison sees on the exterior the following exploits of Theseus: (1) Bull of 
Marathon, (2) Sinis, (3) Skiron, (4) Prokrustes, (5) Phaia, or the sow of 
Krommyon, (6) Minotaur, (7) Periphetes. The central design is of 
Theseus and Kerkyon. The fragments are later than the Chachrylion 
vase (Milani, a) and earlier than the British Museum kylix (Milani, ¢) ; 
the vase was perhaps the work of Euphronios—A. S. Murray, Archaic 
Etruscan Paintings from Caere (pp. 243-52; pl. vr; 4 cuts). Five terra- 
cotta slabs, lately acquired by the British Museum, come from the interior 
of a tomb in Cervetri. They are covered with archaic paintings repre- 
senting two large sphinxes, and men and women, the latter apparently 


mourners. They have been already described in the JourNAL, V, p. 519. 
These paintings, which are dated about 600 B.c., show that Corinth was 
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not the only original centre from which the Etruscans were influenced in 
their vase-paintings and wall-paintings ; they indicate an influence from 
Asia Minor, possibly by way of Egypt (impersonated in Pliny’s Philocles, 
indifferently termed Egyptian and Samian). Signs of Asia Minor influ- 
ences are the Assyrian motives in the paintings, the decoration of the 
borders of the garments, the guilloche, pomegranates, the standard sur- 
mounted by the figure of a bull borne by one of the men (Herod., 1. 195), 
ete. The Romans borrowed this device for standards from the Etruscans, 
they from Asia Minor, while into Asia Minor it came from Assyria. At 
the same time it must be remembered that in Egypt there were native 
Pheenician craftsmen whose wares would find their way to Etruria: Caere 
itself—originally Agylla, Pheenician for “ round town ”’—was anciently a 
Pheenician factory.—A small archaic lekythos ( pl. Vv) [see J HS, 1890, p- 
167].—E. A. Garpner, Archeology in Greece 1889-90 (pl. vit [plan of 
the Athenian acropolis in 1889]; 4 cuts). A detailed and comprehen- 
sive report on excavations and archeological research, on museums and 
administration (including directions for cleansing and preserving bronzes 
and marbles), and on Byzantine antiquities. A note is appended on the 
base inscribed with Antenor’s name and the statue placed upon it by Stud- 
niezka (Jahrb., 1887, pp. 135 seq.): the writer denies a necessary connec- 
tion between the statue and the base.—Notices of Books. HERMANN, 
Das Griiberfeld von Marion auf Cypern (J. A. R. M[unro]); Naukratis, 
Part IT (W. W[roth]); Brennporr and Niemann, Das Heroon von 
Gjilbaschi-Trysa (P. G[ardner]); Baseion, Le Cabinet des Antiquités a 
la Bibliothtque Nationale, Ser. 1, 2 (P. G.); Immoor-BLuMER and O. 
Keer, Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen 
Alterthums (P. G.); ScurerBer, Die Hellenistischen Reliejbilder, Lief. 1. 
(P. G.); Bennporr, Wiener Vorlegeblatter fiir Archiologische Uebungen 
(P.G.); Paris, La Seulpture Antique (E. A. G[ardner]); Heap, Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins in the British Museum: Corinth, Colonies of Corinth, 
ete. (W. W[roth]); Evans, The “ Horseman” of Tarentum (P.G.); Bu- 
soLt, Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht bei Chaironeia, 2 Teil, and 
Houm, Griechische Geschichte, 2 Band (A. G[vodwin]). 

Vol. XI. 1890. No.1. April.— Excavations Cyprus, 1889. Src- 
OND SEASON’s WORK.— PO LIs TES (pls. m1, rv, Vv). 
J. A. R. Munro, 1, Preliminary Narrative; 11, The Tombs; u1, Contents 
of the Tombs (pp. 1-60; 16 plans and cuts). Excavations at Polis-tes- 
Chrysochou were carried on between Feb. 15 and April 15, in the ceme- 
tery: n arly 200 shafts were sunk, and 165 productive tombs of three differ- 
ent types were excavated, for the most part of Hellenistic and Roman date. 
Large quantities of pottery of the utmost variety were obtained, but little 
else. rv. H. A. Tupss, Inscriptions (pp. 60-82; facsimiles). These were 
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sepulchral, both Greek and Cypriote, and belonged mainly to the fourth 
century B.c. The vases yielded many graffiti, mostly Cypriote. 45 proper 
names are supplied by the Poli inscriptions. v. H. A. Tusss, Excavations 
at Limniti (pp. 82-99; map and 5 cuts). Here was unearthed a “grove- 
shrine” of the Pheenician natives (date 450-300 B. c.) and many ex-votos 
were discovered, including statuettes in bronze and terracotta, one of which 
represents Apollo Amyklaios (Resef-Mikal). Several heads were also 
brought to light; they are of three types, Cy priote, Shemitic, and Hellenized. 
There were found, also, statuettes of women in hieratic pose, properly be- 
longing to graves—E. A. GARDNER, Two fourth-century children’s heads 
(pp. 100-108; cut). In JHS,1888, pl. x, the writer had published a fourth- 
century head of boy (Eros ?) from Paphos. Here is published a grave- 
stele from Lerna (now in the Argos Museum), inscribed KH¢1ZOAOTOS, 
with the head of a boy about six or eight years of age. It appears, with 
the Paphos head, to belong to the Attic (not Argive) school of the fourth 
century; these works are interesting as showing an attempt, unusual at 
that time, to render young children realistically, not conventionally as- 
similated to fully-grown men, nor with the roundness of infancy.—E. L. 
Hicks, Ceramus ( Képapos ) and its Inseriptions (pp. 109-28). Mr. W. R. 
Paton furnishes a sketch of the topography of the region. Ten new in- 
scriptions are published. No. 1, of 25 lines, is a decree of Keramos in 
honor of a noted citizen (about 168 B. c.) for services rendered as a pop- 
ular leader and diplomat. No. 3, honorary, about B. c. 200. No. 5, 23 
lines, of Roman times, is a decree ordering a statue for an Eirenaios, who 
had left by will an estate to the town. No. 6 is a dedication of the time of 
Trajan, and No. 9, on the architrave of a gateway, is of a similar charac- 
ter. Nos. 11-15 are inscriptions from Keramos already published (Babing- 
ton, Trans. Roy. Soe. Lit., vol. x).—E. A. GARDNER, The Processes of Greek 
Sculpture as shown by some unfinished statues in Athens (pp. 129-42; 5 cuts). 
Six unfinished statues, belonging to different periods of Greek art and 
representing also different stages in the completion of the artist’s work, are 
examined, and many interesting conclusions arrived at. The Greek artist 
wrought freely, without the use of puntelli—C. WALDsTEIN, Tparefo and 
Koopw in the frieze of the Parthenon (pp. 143-45; cut). The writer accepts 
Miss Harrison’s suggestion (supported by W. W. Lloyd), that the two fig- 
ures waiting on the priestess in the central slab of the Parthenon frieze were 
designated Tpare{o and Koop, and publishes a terracotta figurine of the 
arly fifth century B. c., which represents a woman holding above her head 
a low stool with a cushion. This terracotta, found in a grave, probably 
commemorates the fact that the occupant of the grave once held the 
sacred oftice represented on the Parthenon frieze. The writer also sug- 


gests that the numerous archaic marble statues of maidens and women 
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found of late on the Acropolis do not represent any deity, but may be 
statues of priestesses or other officials placed on the Acropolis in honor 
of Athena and in commemoration of the sacred office once held.—P. 
GARDNER, A Stele Commemorating a victory in a boat-race (pp. 146-50 ; 
2 cuts). This stele—perhaps of Hellenistic but probably Roman times— 
now in the Central Museum in Athens represents, above, three standing 
figures: (1) the xeAevorys, steersman and captain, in chlamys, crowns (2) 
the central figure, a man in himation, doubtless that of the undertaker of 
the Aerovpyia; (3) at the left stands the stroke, naked, with palm leaf 
in left hand, placing with his right hand a wreath upon his own head. 
Below—the intermediate space being probably covered with a painted 
inscription, now effaced—is represented a long low boat—perhaps a trnpe- 
rudv—with eight naked oarsmen (without oars), of whom the one at the 
bow carries a wreath and palm. This stele adds to our information on a 
subject already treated by the author in JHS, 11, pp. 90 seg. and 315 seq.— 
D. G. Hocarru, Notes in Phrygia Paroreus and Lycaonia (pp. 151-66). 
These are notes of a journey made in July 1887, and the results consist of 
(1) 31 inscriptions, three of which are partly of the late Phrygian dialect 
(ef. Acts, xtv. 11); none of them have topographical value, and most are 
sepulchral of late date; (2) a route map from Boluwodun to Konia was 
prepared and is here published with numerous notes and observations.— 
Ceci Situ, A protokorinthian lekythos in the British Museum (pp. 167- 
80; pls. 1, 11; 2 cuts). This little vase (0.068 m. high) is beyond doubt 
the most beautiful and important specimen of its class (ef. Berlin Vasensam., 
No. 336). The neck and head represent a lion’s head realistically ren- 
dered : on the body is a row of warriors with shields, fighting ; below these, 
the representation of a horse-race, and, on the lowest part, a hunting scene: 
no part of the vase is without the most delicate ornamentation. Similar 
subjects and vases of like technique are considered, and the conclusion is 
drawn (1) that the Proto-Corinthian ware, following shortly after Mykenai, 
is closely connected with the old Greek Corinthian metal-industry, and go 
influenced by the Cypriote-Phcenician metal-bowls; (2) the fabrics of Nau- 
kratis, Kyrene, and Daphnai were subject to this Cypriote-Pheenician influ- 
ence at a later date, probably in two ways: directly through communication 
with the neighboring island of Cyprus; indirectly, through Corinthian im- 
portations, as the types of myths there represented show us (ef. JOURNAL, 
vol. v, pp. 401, 518).—L. R. Farne t, Various Works in the Pergamene Style 
(pp. 181-209; 4 cuts). Claiming—against Urlichs—that there was dis- 
tinct influence in Greco-Roman and late-Roman art proceeding from Per- 
gamon, the writer records and classifies the monuments which, on the ground 
of subject or style, may be regarded as due to this impulse. The charac- 
teristics of Pergamene art are to be learned, not from its manifestations in 
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the older period (Attalos I), of which we have only weak copies (Naples 
statuettes), but from these original works of the second period (Eumenes IT, 
Great Altar, efe.). A number of acute observations, impossible to be sum- 
marized, fill up this important paper—E. A. G[ARDNER], Archeology in 
Greece, 1889-90 (pp. 210-17). Briefsurvey of important excavations, with 
an account of the new National Museum at Athens. In a note, the writer 
reiterates his doubt as to the necessary connection between the Antenor 
base and the statue placed on it by Studniezka (ef. above, p. —).—NotTices 
oF Books. Harrisonand VERRALL, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens (G. C. R{ichards]); Scuucnuarpt, Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen 
(W. C. F. Afnderson]); SrupniczKa, Kyrene (id.); Hauser, Die Neu- 
Attischen Reliefs; Ropert, Die Antiken Sarkophagreliefs, and Haicu, 
The Attic Theatre (P. G[ardner]). 

No. 2. October.—A. S. Murray, The Alkmene vase formerly in Castle 
Howard (pp. 225-30; pls. v1, vir; cut). The writer agrees with Engel- 
mann in interpreting the principal scene as representing Alkmene taking 
refuge on an altar to escape the wrath of Amphitryon, the latter and An- 
tenor setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the altar, and Zeus sending 
a violent storm to extinguish the fire, the rain coming down from hydriae 
in the hands of two figures presumably Hyads (ef. Eur., Alk. Fr.). He 
considers the vase, which is signed Ivor éypaye, to be at least a century 
later than Euripides, and probably of Italian origin; the latter fact lends 
support to the theory of the revival of the old Attic tragedies in Southern 
Italy in the third century B. c.—J. THrop. Bent, Recent Discoveries in 
Eastern Cilicia (pp. 231-35; pl. vir [map]; cut [map]). Brief topo- 
graphical notes of a trip in which Anazarba, Kars-Bazaar (supposed site 
of Flaviopolis), and Bodroum (by inscriptions identified with Hieropolis 
Kastabala, the seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia) were the chief points 
E. L. Hicks, Inseriptions from Eastern Cilicia (pp. 236-54 ; 


of interest. 
facsimiles). Twenty-eight inscriptions, copied by Mr. Bent. No. 7, from 
Anazarba, of about 250 a. p., shows that the trade-guilds (here, that of 
fullers) passed unchanged into the Christian church. No. 4, of either 153 
or 192 A. D., is a pagan dedication. No. 13 is from Pompeiopolis. Nos. 
14-28, from Hieropolis-Kastabala, range in date from 50 B. c. to the third 
century A. D., and are mainly honorary. No. 27 has beneath a Latin in- 
scription in part referring perhaps to Rutilianus legate in Kilikia 138-161 
4. D., four elegiac distichs, consisting of an invocation to Artemis (Euploia) 
by Leukios, a physician, who prays for a safe voyage homeward for Dexter, 
the governor, named in the Latin inscription above. No. 28, partly in 


Latin and partly in Greek, gives the cursus honorum of Q. Roscius Sexti 
f. Pompeius Falco, proconsul of Asia about 128 a. p.—E. L. Hicks, The 
Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds (pp. 255-70; pl. x11, 2 cuts and 
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facsimiles). These antiquities were obtained in Greece about 1815, and 
came into possession of the Leeds Philosophical Society in 1863-4. The 
text of the inscriptions (9 in number) is given. No. 3, on a statue base, 
gives the name of the sculptor Hephaistion, son of Myron (about 90 B. c.) ; 
thesubject of No. 4(200 B.c.) is given by Boeckh: litigabant Parii et Naxii: res 
delata ad Eretrienses ut rédw Exxdnrov quorum hoc decretum est (CIG, 2265). 
The marbles comprise an altar (dedicated to Aphrodite Timuchos, about 
200 B. c.); wall-stone, statue-base (see above), stele with inscribed decree, 
sepulchral stele (probably from Rheneia) ; sepulchral altar adorned with 
delicate carvings; a second sepulchral stele, fourth century B. c., with 
elaborate akroteria; amphora in low relief, details filled out with paint- 
ing; a third sepulchral stele (pl. x11) probably of fifth century B. c. (ef. 
Ant. Denkm. des Inst., 1, pl. Xxx. 1), on which is represented a female 
figure standing to right, the diploidion gathered into a fold upon her 
bosom; fragments of two marble doors, showing in marble the bronze nails 
and the gorgoneion, and belonging to the Hellenistic period; an Ionic cap- 
ital ; a head of Medusa (ef. Friedrichs- Wolters, No. 1559) of Roman date.— 
W. M. Furypers Petrie, The Egyptian Bases of Greek History (pp. 271- 
77; pl. xrv). Egypt has done for the prehistoric ages of Greece the same 
great office of conservator which she has performed for the historic period. 
The discoveries of Naukratis and Daphnai give a firm footing for the chro- 
nology of Greek pottery back to 650 B. c.; those at Kahun, up to 1100 
B. C.; those at Tell-el-Yuhudiyeh, Gurob, and Abusir, very much earlier 
data, some of which point to a Greeco-Libyan league before 1400 B.c. The 
general results of Mr. Petrie’s excavations are: (1) That we have dated the 
Greek pottery to within a generation as far as 600 B.C.; (2) that we have dated 
it to within a century as far back as 1400 B. c.; (3) that we have tangible re- 
mains of the Greek or Libyo- Akhaian invasions of Egypt as far as this period ; 
and (4) that we have pushed back the hazy and speculative region to before 
2000 B.C, and shown some reasons for looking to a rise of European civili- 
zation before 2500 B. C—A, H. Smiru, The Making of Pandora (pp. 278- 
83; pls. x1, x11; 2 cuts). The writer argues that the scene on the sculp- 
tured drum of the later temple of Artemis at Ephesos, now in the British 
Museum, does not represent the story of Alkestis (Robert, Thanatos), nor 
the Judgment of Paris (Benndorf, Bull. d. Comm. arch. com. di Roma, 1886, 
p. 54), but the making and sending forth of Pandora as conceived by 
Hesiod. The various other representations of the latter scene are exam- 
ined, and the conclusion drawn that the figures are respectively [ Athena, 
not preserved] Hephaistos, Eros, Pandora, Hermes, a goddess (probably 
Hera, but perhaps Peitho), Zeus [seated figure, preserved only in part]. 
The open lips of Hermes probably suggest that the god is breathing the 
gift of speech to Pandora (Hesiod, Op. et D.. 79).—G. C. Ricuarps, Two 
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Greek Reliefs (pp. 284-5). In the basrelief of Hellenistic times from Her- 
culaneum, now in Naples (Harrison and Verrall, Mythology, ete., p. 545), 
representing the Nymphs, or Charites, efc., the diminutive female figure 
at the end is inscribed TEAONNH2O2: this probably stands, not for a 
single individual but for a community (Telos; cf. Halonnesos, ete.) dedi- 
eating the relief. Similarly may we explain the small figure in the 
archaic relief published by Lechat (Bull. de corr. hellénique, 1889).—T. W. 
ALLEN, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy (pp. 286-93 ; pls. mx, x). (1) A 
transcript of the tachygraphical passages in Vatic. us. Regina 181 (writ- 
ten in 1364, containing the medical works of Actuarius), with explana- 
tions. It appears that there were new developments in tachygraphy after 
the tenth century. (2) A table of the abbreviations with explanations, 
preserved in the ms. p. 284 r. (3) The transcript of an unintelligible 
passage.—E. A. Garpner, W. Lorine, G. C. Ricnarps, W. J. Woop- 
HovusE, The Theatre at Megalopolis (pp. 294-98 ; 2 cuts [plans]). Plans 
and section with explanations, provisionally published, of the theatre. 
The view is expressed that the discoveries at this theatre are fatal to 
Dérpfeld’s theory, that no raised stage existed in the Greek theatre of 
any period, and the writers assert that they have so far seen no reason for 
assigning the stage to a later period than the auditorium, known to be of 
fourth century construction. [But see Class. Rev., 1891, p. 285, where a 
statement appears, signed by Dérpfeld, Gardner, and Loring, which records 
the fresh evidence and may be regarded as superseding the premature conclu- 
sions of the Hellenic Journal—Ep.]—W. Lorine, A New Portion of the 
Edict of Diocletian from Megalopolis (pp. 299-342). This fragment, dis- 
covered in 1890, is the most considerable that has appeared since the first 
publication of the Edict by Mommsen in 1851, both from its extent (255 
lines) and from the large proportion of it which is entirely new. The most 
important new parts are: Col. 1, ll. 1-3, 49-60 (which set the prices for 
mills, sieves ; it comes between ch. xv and xvi, CJL) ; Col. 11, ll. 1-18 (on 
colors (?), needles (?), rates for carriage, fodder, down, pens and ink, cloth- 
ing; it comes between ch. xv and xv1, CJL); Col. rv, ll. 1-50 (on garments 
and weaving, linen, ete.; it comes between ch. xvi and xvi, CJL) ; not to 
speak of many single words. The annotations are profuse —CerciL Smrru, 
Orphie Myths on Attie Vases (pp. 343-51 ; 2 cuts). Ona red-figured hy- 
dria in the British Museum (N. £.818—from Rhodes, of Athenian origin, 
and of fourth century date) is a sketchily-drawn scene representing the de- 
vouring of a boy by a Thracian, in the presence of Dionysos and a second 
Thracian who flees in terror. By a prolepsis common in vase-painting 
we probably have here: (1) the infant Zagreus torn in pieces by the Titans 
—one of the most characteristic legends in the mystic-orgiastic Thracian 


cult which in Athens took root in the form of the Orphic mysteries; (2) 
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the impending destruction of the Titans; and (3) the outcome of it all, 
the new Dionysos. The Zagreus myth is not elsewhere found in vase-paint- 
ings: the sectarian and exclusive character of the Orphic cult is the rea- 
son why Orphic subjects are rare in Athenian art-types, since no great 
artist would probably have had them prominently before his notice. In- 
deed, the personality of Orpheus comes but seldom into Greek art. Heyde- 
mann has drawn up a list of vases representing Orpheus (a) playing to 
the Thracian women, and (6) meeting his death at their hands (Arch. 
Zeit., 1568, p. 3); to this list the writer adds three new vase-paintings. 
By a comparison with the Acropolis kylix (J HS, rx, pl. vi—probably by 
Euphronios, 500 B. c.), he discovers an unusual fixity in type, and he sug- 
gests that some great painter of the sixth century B. c. may have treated 
the subject. Furtwiingler’s theory, that Aischylos, in his Bassarides, in- 
spired the conception and Polygnotos created the art-form of it, is diffi- 
cult to accept, because of the date of the Acropolis kylix, which certainly 
precedes the production of the Bassarides.—Notices oF Booxs. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (W.W.); Conze, Die Attisechen Grab- 
reliefs (P.G.); WrErnicKE, Die Griechischen Vasen mit Lieblings-namen 
(P. G.); Impoor-BLUMER, Griechische Miinzen (W. W.); Svoronos, 
Numismatique de la Crete ancienne (W. W.); Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire, from Arcadius to Irene (A. G.). J. H. WRIGHT. 


MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XVI. No.2. 1891.—P. Wo.rers, 
The Athena Hygieia of Pyrros (pl. 6; 2 cuts). The story told by Pliny 
(NH, 22. 43, ef. 34. 81) about the Splanchnoptes dedicated by Perikles 
is not to be connected with the report given by Plutarch (Perikles, 13) 
that Perikles dedicated a statue of Athena Hygieia. The base, still in situ 
at the southeast corner of the Propylaia, cannot belong to the statue dedi- 
cated by Perikles. The inscription (Loewy, No. 55, CLA, 1, 335) men- 
tions the Athenians, not Perikles, and the base was evidently made to 
correspond to the level of the Propylaia after the original plan of the 
architect was given up. The base was, then, made after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, but, judging from the lettering of the inscription, 
not long after the beginning. The occasion of the dedication of the statue 
by the Athenians may have been the cessation of the pest. The altar to 
the east of the base of Pyrros was probably the altar of Athena Hygieia, 
and was erected soon after the building of the Propylaia. The statue 
by Pyrros was a votive offering, not a cult-statue. The previous hypo- 
theses concerning the type of this statue are shown to be groundless.—A. 
Tuump, Inscriptions from the Greek Islands. 20 inscriptions from Thera 


are published (chiefly fragmentary) votive or sepulchral. No. 1 is hon- 
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orary. A corrected reading -of an inscription from Ios (Ross, Inseript. 
ined., No. 93) is given. From Amorgos 12 inscriptions, besides the marks 
on some Roman tiles, are published. The inscriptions are chiefly sepul- 
chral, of late date, and fragmentary. No. 10 is an honorary decree of 
Arkesine in honor of Alexion son of Dionysios. No. 11 appears to be 
part of an account. No. 12 is a collection of inscriptions upon vase- 
handles in Arkesine—B. Saver, The dyadpa of the Archermos-base (8 
cuts). Comparison of several archaic Nike-figures shows that the Delian 
Nike could not fit the base with the Archermos-inscription. The only kind 
of figure represented in archaic art that would fit the base is a sitting 
quadruped. As Mikkiades and Archermos were Chians, perhaps the 
figure dedicated by them was. the heraldic beast of Chios, the sphinx.— 
A. Conze, Hermes-Kadmilos (cut) (ef. Athen. Mitth., 1887, p. 202 ff). A 
fragmentary marble relief in the British Museum is published. Kybele, 
a bearded draped divinity, and Hermes occupy the right end of the relief. 
Above Kybele are two Korybantes. The upper left-hand part is occu- 
pied by the prow of a ship and a small nude figure. Below this the stone 
is broken. The missing part doubtless represented the mariner who dedi- 
cated the relief—G. Wexner, The Subterranean Course of the Lykos near 
Kolossai (2 cuts). Herodotos (vir. 30) says that the river Lykos disap- 
pears for five stadia near Kolossai. Modern writers have accepted and 
tried to explain this phenomenon. The statement of Herodotos is incor- 
rect. Such a tunnel never existed. The river flows through a deep gorge, 
in the upper part of which it has worn several short tunnels through the 
limestone rock, The town of Kolossai had an excellent natural citadel. 
In the neighborhood are many gravestones of peculiar form (cut). The 
inscriptions (one is published) forbid strangers to make use of the graves 
under penalty of a fine to be paid to the tamieion—A. BruEcKNER, The 
Realm of Pallas (pl. 7; 4 cuts). A red-figured vase from the Akropolis 
(cut after Ed.’Apx., 1885, pls. 11, 12), belonging to the period before 480, 
represents the combat of Theseus and the Minotaur in the presence of the 
four kings, Oeneus, Pallas, Nisos, and Lykos. The story of these four 
sons of Pandion originated in the time of Peisistratos. The realm of Pal- 
las was the whole Paralia. The centre of his power, the deme Pallene, 
is found, after careful discussion of ancient authorities, inscriptions (several 
of which are published), and topographic peculiarities, to have been near 
Koropi, where the remains of an ancient settlement are found. Here was 
the scene of the defeat and death of Eurystheus, and of the victory of 
Peisistratos over the army of his opponents. Here was also the temple of 
Athene Pallenis, under whose guidance Peisistratos was brought to Athens. 
The deme Agnus lay near Pallene, at Markopoulo—Ts. Momsen, Jn- 
scription from Apameia. This fragmentary Latin inscription relates to 
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the Asian year. It supplements the inscriptions previously known ( CIG, 
3902 6, 3957) containing letters of the proconsul Paullus Fabius Maxi- 
mus (A. U.C. 744-753) giving an arrangement of the year hardly different 
from that of the Julian calendar.—S. SELIvANov, Supplement to inedited 
Rhodian Inscriptions. mendations and supplements to the inscriptions, 
Athen. Mitth., 1891, xv1, pp. 107-126. Two sepulchral inscriptions are 
published, one of which mentions 6vyatporoia.—J. WACKERNAGEL, Athen. 
Mittheilungen XVI, p. 112. The inscription published in the article re- 
ferred to is here read and explained differently, 
hiva ein Zei(s) 8€ vw doris mypaivor Gein.—E. Szanto, The 
Rock Outlook near Smyrna. The place hitherto explained as a fortified 
post of observation on the rock (Felswarte) near the “ Homeric” town of 


Smyrna, is here explained as a sacred place for sacrifices—M. MAyer, 
Myron’s Perseus. Pliny (NH, tv. 57) says (Myron) fecit ... et Perseum 
et pristas. The pristae have been explained in various ways. The sim- 
ple translation would be “sawyers” or “carpenters,” and this is here 
adopted. Myron, then, represented Perseus (and his mother Danae) 
being put in a box by carpenters. Vase-paintings representing similar 
scenes are cited.—Supplement to Athen. Mittheilungen XV, p. 332. The 
smaller inscription from Magnesia on the Maiandros is given in a more 
correct form.— Correction of a reference, Athen. Mitth, XV, p. 362 (P. W.). 
—LiTeRATURE.—Discoveries. Discoveries at Athens, Mykenai, Tiryns, 
Mideia (?), Epidauros, Megalopolis, Lepreon and Magnesia on the Maian- 
dros are described (see News). Four fragmentary inscriptions from 
Thessaly and five from Salouichi are published—Reports oF SitTinGs. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. Vol. III. 1890. Oct.-Dec.—H. 
WEIL, On certain fragments of Sophokle s. Emendations of Frag. 598, 
142, 140, 532, 672, 788, 174, 334, 864, 327, 378, 221.—S. Reracnu, The 
Pythian Oracle at Delphoi: Answer to the People of Magnesia (pl.). An 
inscription (48 lines) discovered at Magnesia ad Maeandrum in July 1890, 
is here published, with explanatory notes. It is an ex-voto to Dionysos, 
offered at about the time of the Christian era by one Apollonios Mokolles 
relating to a miraculous event that occurred in the fourth or third century 
B. C. (ef. JOURNAL, vol. v1, p. 552).—Tu. The Kings of Comma- 
gene (pl., monument of Philopappos at Athens). By the aid mainly of the 
inscription of Nemrid-Dagh (best edited in Humann-Puchstein, Reisen in 
Klein- Asien und Nord Syrien, 1890), the writer makes many inferences as 
to the personality, history, activity of more than 30 persons connected with 
the family of Antiochos I. A convenient genealogical table is appended.— 
H. Onont, The “ Typicon” of the Monastery of St. Nicolas di Casole near 
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Otranto: notice of MS. e. ITI, 17 of Turin (Royal Library). Palseographic 
notes on this ms. of offices in use at this monastery (1174 a. pD.). Mar- 
ginal and other notes in this Ms. supply the names of the abbots from 1099 
to 1392, and give varied information as to the history of the monastery 
within those years. The ms. also contains a poem, here printed, on the 
abbots ; and various notes on the library, with the names of the borrowers 
of the books (mainly liturgical), and rules as to the use of books and as to 
copyists, with fines—C. BeLLatcur, Three Lectures on Ancient Musie by 
M. Bourgault Du Coudray.—Curonique. BuLLetin (B. 
Haussoullier). Account of the contents of Inseriptiones Graecae Siciliae 
et Italiae, additis Graecis Galliae Hispaniae Britaniae Germaniae In- 
scriptionibus . . . ed. G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1890.—Lerrer FRoM GREECE 
(D. B[ikelas]), on politics—Procreprnes of the Association for the En- 
couragement of Greek Studies —ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY (1889-90).— The 
"AOnvaiwy rodireia of Aristotle (B. Haussoullier)— The New Fragments of 
the Antiope of Euripides (H. Weil). Text and emendations. 

Vol. IV. 1891. Jan.-April.—G. Maspero, Address as President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Greek Studies in France, April 2, 1891 
(pp. vi-rx).—P. Grrarp, Secretary, Report on important publications 
(Croiset, Histoire de la litterature grecque; Dareste, Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, Recueil des Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques; Omont, Facsimilés 
des mss. grecques; Max Egger, Dion. Halic. sur Lysias; Cougny, Anthol. 

al. 1v.; Tardieu, translation of Strabo; Th. Reinach, Mithridates Eupa- 
tor; E. Pottier, Les Statuettes de terre ewite dans [antiquité; Sakkelion, 
Catal. des mss... . .de Saint-Jean de Patmos ; Latyschev, Ree. d. inscriptions 
grecques dela région du Bospore Cimmérien; Diirrbach, L’Orateur Lycurque; 
Monceaux and Laloux, Olympia; Kanellakis, Xvaxi dvddexta).—R. DE 
TascueEr, Ionic Cults in Attika, and the Beginnings of Athenian History (pp. 
1-24). The spread of certain cults (chiefly of Apollo and Poseidon) in 
Attika, from the east to the west, and from the coast inland, appears to con- 
firm Curtius’s theory of the Ionic origin of the Attic Greeks.—S. LEv1, 
Greece and India (pp. 25-45). Popular sketch of ancient contact between 
Greece and India, as shown in Hindu vocabulary, coins, inscriptions, his- 
torical writers, science, literature (drama, romance).—A. H. Sayce, Greek 
Inscriptions from Egypt (pp. 46-57 ). Mainly graffiti. No. I. 1-4, from 
Debbabiyeh, are of tpooxvvyjpara of various persons some of whom have 
new names; the dates are 198(?), 221, 232 a. p. No. IJ. 1-7 are from a 
cemetery near Assuan, on the west bank of the Nile; they areon very peculiar 


coffins or sarcophagi, and are interesting as being Greek (or Latin) names 
with Egyptian patronymics. No. JJ. 1-41 are mainly from near Silsilis 
and Heschan, where upon the rocks are also carved many similar inscrip- 
tions in hieroglyphics, demotic, Phoenician, not to speak of single Cypriote 
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and Carian graffiti. They are of late date and very brief. No. JV. 1-10 
are from near Ekhmin: 1-3 are of a sort of hunting club that kept up a 
menagerie and had a hunter-in-chief at their head. In No. V.1-2a corrected 
reading is offered of the inscriptions already published in the Revue, 1888, 
p. 311. No. VI gives six brief inscriptions from tombs near Deir el-Zosseir ; 
one is in Cypriote characters, and near it was found a Carian inscription, 
not however here copied.—Cu. Baron, On the Unity of Composition in the 
Phaidros of Plato (pp. 58-62).—Notes anD Documents. H.Omont, The 
Publication of Montfaucon’s Paleographia Greca. Text of the contracts 
made by Montfaucon, in 1708, with three Parisian publishers, and with 
his engraver (Giffard, Jr.), for the issue of this work.—H. Omonr, Mont- 
faucon and imperium orientale of Banduri. Letter from Montfaucon show- 
ing the aid rendered by him to Banduri—E. LeGRanp, Unpublished 
poems of Theodore Prodromos. Introductory remarks, and texts of seven 
short poems from the copy of “ Alphonsus Atheniensis” (about 1473).—E. 
LEGRAND, Contributions to the biography of Simon Portus.—Th. Reryacn, 
The Drakonian Constitution and that of zp. c. 411, according to Aristotle. 
The author, with J. W. Headlam, rejects ch. 4 of Aristotle’s Respub. Athen. 
(Ed. Kenyon) as unhistoric, probably not an interpolation into Aris- 
totle’s text [see, however, below, p. 368], but composed about the close of 
the Peloponnesian war and inserted into the documents from which Aris- 
totle subsequently drew. Several new readings are proposed.—MisceL- 
canies. A Greek poem on the death of Louis X VI, of 53 lines printed in the 
"Ednpepis, Vienna, Jan. 28, 1793.—Letrer FROM GREECE (D. B[ikelas]), 
on the political situation PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION.—NOTICES 
oF Booxs. Bury, Nemean odes of Pindar; Demetrius Gr. Camporoglou, 
‘Ioropia trav Tovpxoxparia. Tep. zp. Top. A’. 

May-June.—G. A. Cosromiris, Studies on the unpublished works of ancient 
Greek medical writers: III series. 1x. Alexander the Sophist (perhaps b. 
60 B.c.). x. Timotheos the grammarian (ab. 480 or 710 a.p.). x1. Leon 
the philosopher: he was emperor of the East in 886 a.p. x1. Theophanes 
Nonnos, of the tenth century. Ta épddca rod a transla- 
tion from the Arabic of Abu Djafar’s Zad el-Moucafir, about 1000 a. p. 
There are 22 mss. of this work, of which a long account is here given, but 
only one of the Arabic original (in Dresden):—G. ScoLuMBERGER, Un- 
published Byzantine Seals: II series (29 cuts). Here are published 68 seals, 
for the most part of the tenth or eleventh century, and none earlier than 
the seventh century: they come from different parts of the Byzantine 
empire, and belonged to various civil and ecclesiastical functionaries (arch- 
bishops, bishops, deacons, neophytes, notaries, commissioners, hypatoi, osti- 
arii, etc.). No. 34 is very interesting: it is the seal of Nicolas, patriarch 
of Constantinople (either Nicolas I Mysticus—patriarch 896-908 and 912- 
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the seal of Julian, metropolitan of Seleukeia. This is the only known 
instance of one seal officially countersigned by another. Possibly, how- 
ever, the older patriarchal seal was used by Julian simply in lack of a 
better plan.—Tu. Rernacu, Aristotle or Kritias? In the newly discovered 


25, or Nicolas II Chrysobergos, 982-95), upon which is the impression of 


"AOnvaiwy wodure‘a three passages are distinctly to recognized as interpola- 
tions, viz.: (1) c. 4 (Kenyon), on the constitution of Drako; (2) c. 8 ad 
init., on the electoral system introduced by Solon; and (3) the larger part 
of ¢. 25, on the réle played by ‘Themistokles in the humiliation of the Areo- 
pagos. The first and second passages give an account of arrangements 
that are an anachronism and that strongly resemble those adopted by the 
oligarchic revolutionaries in 411 B.c. The third passage tells a story that 
might well be invented by an upholder of the Areopagos. Neither of these 
three passages is referred to as Aristotelian by Plutarch or the lexico- 
graphers; hence they must be regarded as interpolations made from mar- 
ginal notes into the archetype of B. M. papyrus No. 131. The author from 
whom these marginal notes were drawn was probably Kritias, the chief of 
the Thirty, who is known to have written roAcreta: of the Lacedemonians, 
Thessalians,and Athenians.—P.Grrarp, Thespis and the Origin of Tragedy. 
After reviewing in detail the literary evidence (names of plays ascribed to 
Thespis, and various biographical data), the author infers that the distine- 
tive work of Thespis was the introduction of national legends as themes for 
dramatic representation, and the judicious invention and use of means by 
which scenic illusion was heightened (white masks, red for men, efe.). His 
plays can by no means have been primitive or rudimentary in character. 
—NoTes and Documents. T. R[ ervacu]}, An Archaic Inscription from Ar- 
gos. Certain emendations are proposed in an inscription published by 
Fréhner, Rev. Arch., and a translation offered.—A. E. Conro.eon, Inserip- 
tions from Asia Minor. Three inscriptions from Thyateira are here printed 
in minuscule: they are honorary and belong to the second century a. p.— 
H. Omont, Note on a portrait of Manuel Chrysoloras in the Louvre (plate). 
This is the only authentic portrait extant of this scholar and diplomat.— 
The Will of Nil Damilas, dated April 22,1417. The text of the will of 
this member of the Cretan family of the Damilas who was the first printer 
of a Greek book is given here in full, with nutes —An Unpublished Bull of 
Gabriel, patriarch of Achrida. A picturesque account is given of Gabriel’s 
visit to Tiibingen in August 1587, with the text of the encyclical letter 
that he bore (signed by 31 prelates), and that of his letter of introduction 
from Pope Sixtus V to King Stephen of Poland. The bull here printed is 
that by which Gabriel appoints a certain Jeremiah metropolitan of Prilip 
(TleAaywvias cai ARCHEOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 
Text of the convention between France and Greece relating to the exca- 
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vation of Delphi. Brief report of recent discoveries at Athens, Rhamnous, 
Eretria, Thespiai, Lykosoura, Epidauros, Melos, Niausta (Thrace), Kertch, 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum, ete. (T. R.).—Lerrer rrom GREECE (D. B.).— 
News: Neerology (Schliemann, Simonides) ; Academies; Learned Societies ; 
Archeological Schools, ete. (Russian at Constantinople) ; Miscellaneous (sale 
of the Gréau collection, efe.).—Notices oF Booxs. Fr. Cauer, Hat Aris- 
toteles die Schi ift vom Staat der Athene r geschric ben? ( H.W [eil] ); MANAFFY, 
A History of Greek Classical Literature (T. R[einach]) ; Canrare ut, 
Motaci Spartani (Am. H.); Bonnet, Qu’est-ce que la philologie? (T. R.) ; 
C. H. Youna, Erchia, a deme of Attica—CorriGENDA. 

July-Sept.—Tu. Reryacu, Herodas the Mimographer. Semi-popular 
account of the recently discovered poems of this writer, after Kenyon and 
Rutherford, with spirited abstracts of the contents of the six longer mimes: 
there are also a few original observations —Cu. Em. Rue wwe, Aristotle’s 
problems in music. Careful translation, with prefatory notice and foot- 
notes, critical and exegetical, of 19 of Aristotle zepi tpoBAnparov ( Bek- 
ker, pp. 917°-923").—S. Rermacu, Two inseriptions from Asia Minor, 1. 
Fragment of a compact between the people of Agai and Olympos (of the 
closing years of the fourth century B. Cc.) with reference to the impost on 
small cattle. This short inscription supplies the following new words to 
Greek lexicography: érepos (“ram”), dpyyds (“ewe”), (“she- 
goat”’), éradov (“ young animal;” ef. dradds), and adds to our knowledge 
of the Aeolic dialect in Asia Minor. tu. The Sanctuary of the Erythraean 
Sibyl. In ancient writers, two traditions as to the origin of Herophile, 
the so-called Erythraean Sybil, are reported: the first makes her birth- 
place Marpessos in the Troad; the second, Erythrai opposite Chios. In 
an inscription recently discovered (first published in “Appovia, Smyrna, 
July, 1891) from the latter place we find an epigraphic record of the 
second tradition, dating from the second century A. p. ‘The inserip- 
tion, of 16 elegiac lines, probably not an epitaph, but set up near a 
statue of the Sibyl in her shrine at Erythrai, represents the aged Sibyl 
as speaking of her lineage, long life, and labors. The phrasing of the 
inscription (warpis 5 aAAn, povvn de pow "EpvOpac) shows that a 
protest is here offered against the Marpessos tradition, as preserved by 
Paus., x. 12.6. The new Erythros mentioned in the inscription as the 
reviver and restorer of Erythrai may be Lucius Verus (about 165 a.p.). 
—At. Sortin Doriany, An Alexandrine phylactery against nose-bleed 
(cut). This amulette, a small oval bronze disk, apparently of the third 
or fourth century A. D., was found at Kyzikos. On it are represented 
(oby.) the sun and moon, a lion, a woman, (rev.) a mounted warrior, a 
fleeing angel, a woman, with several legends, hortatory and cabalistie: a 
reference to nose-bleed is alone seen in the word APA- A- 9, supposed to 
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be formed from root Ra’aph ($)Y).—Notes ano Documents. A. E. Con- 


TOLEON, Unpublished Greek Inscriptions. Here are published five hono- 
rary inscriptions; No. 1, from Thyateira is to a Seleucid ; No. 2 (Philadel- 
pheia) is a rescript of the emperor Caracalla. Nos. 4,5 are from Sa- 
mothrake—H. pe LA VILLE DE MIRMONT, Notes on Apollonios of 
Rhodes. Critical and explanatory notes, with emendations, on Argon. 
1. 566-7 ; 743-5; un. 847; rv. 289, ButteTin.' (TH. 
Rfervacu]). A list is given of recent periodicals, treatises and collections 
(1889, 1890). From these a bibliography of inscriptions there treated is 
made up, the arrangement being geographical. The more important in- 
scriptions are marked by an asterisk.—Notices of Books. CucueL, Platon, 
A pologie de Socrate (T. R.); Cu. Baron, Le pronom relatif et la conjon- 
tion en gree, ete. (T. R.); C. Baron, De Platonis dicendi genere (Roberto) ; 
E. Aupourn, Dialectes grees littéraires (C. E. R.); Guides Joanne: Grece. 
2° partie (T. R.). J. H. WRIGHT. 


1 We desire to call the especial attention of our readers to this Bulletin as giving 
ample and intelligible information about the literature of recent discoveries in Greek 


Epigraphy, not elsewhere to be found in so condensed and convenient a form.—Eb. 
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